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SINGLE COPIES 7 CENTS 
FOR | RECENT SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. NINTH YEAR. 
EXAMINATION PURPOSES —-BY— rete 


USE THE 


ACME PAPERS. 


They are Qcipowloemea by all teachers using th 
be eine e best papers 44 the market for ak 


They are put up in ve: ttracti t 
than any other paper of equally good’ w 
ted to pen or pencil. 


and are as w: well adapted 
stronger than any other low price 
break or crack with use. 











le, and cost less 
writing quality 


They are much 
Paper, and do not 


AND] WHAT IS OF THE 
GREATEST IMPORTANCE 
tee, Zigee a oe he Eye as “at degree (wh do, o. weeeelly 
used) tending to pre Ao te ta by of “ e - ight, ie a 


8o prevalent among Am 
predecbicnal persons. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO SUPPLYING. 
PAPER FOR EXAMINATIONS, IN 


CAP, LETTER, AND OTHER 


SIZES, 


with or without printed heads, either bound in pads, or 
tablets, or wrapped. 


Our are for sale generally b ‘ first-class station- 
ers, but samples will be sent by mail on application. 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 


117 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


THE CLIMAX 


Blackboard Eraser! 





Still Ahead of All Competitors ! 


Note the fellewing brief but Leena commen- 
dations from prominent educators, 
From H. FRENCH, ex Secretary of State 
ae Vermont.—‘ The Bust THING I 
have ever seen in that line.” 
From mB. B. FATERON, President of Lincoin 
Oe en farion, Ala.—* I am highly pleased with 
ors HON, ROBERT M. LUSEER, State Fe 7 
Public New Orleans, Ia, have 
your Climax, and deem it excellent,” 
School ‘ck Weaver Pas pa Bie tonsider the Hubbers the 
pa we have EVER U 
wht 3s, FORMAL ‘S0H00L, jin Ki, wl We 
you. and consider them 4: = By have seen. _ 


ve now in use ten dozen ; 80 you see, We prove our 
FAITH by our WORKS.” 


——— 
{2 Sample postpaid fer 15 cents. 
Vv. G. CURTIS, Manufacturer, 


Corry, Penn. 
A. W. WHITCOMB, Boston Agent. 
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Box 9, Washington, D.C. 








NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
APPLETON'S SCHOOL READERS. 


By we. T. HARRIS, LL. D., Supt. of Se ~ St Louis, Mo. | firet weekly journal of education sbiished in ——o 


A. J. RICKOFF, A.M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. | seatectecees ae tee Ware tease eae 
= es Pages er oe Sie ey a /emeree. “his ust the 

MARK BAILEY, A.M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College |Sournat sand leading 

WE 


for #% 
CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, 


#, who tat hare edu 
SUPERBL Y ILL USTRA TED per pages, and thas constitutes a real 


These books excel all other school publications of the kind ever issued from| CYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATION 
the American press. The combined product of the best talent and highest schol- | Pe er ete ee aoe a a eee’: 
arship, embellished with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and | os medvancing civilization. An czamination of the ar 
constructed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have as was antici- Fos toetelnces and Cztent of the work the Joarnel is 
pated, met with extraordinary success, and already attained a popularity unpre- 
cedented in the history of school-books, Specimen copies for examination with | 
reference to introduction, if approved, will be sent to Teachers and Committees | 
at the following rates : 


First Reader ~- . . 





The Oldest Weekly Educational Journal. 
The Leading Educational Paper. 





This important weekly Journal - & Bénsetien should 


| It presents the modern methods of teaching, the fore 
| = views, the best and most practical ideas, the most 
arnest thoughts on the important subject of education. 

it forms each year a volume o! six bundred to eight 


—o— 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE PRESS, 


The most influential papers tn the country have ever 
commended the JouBNAL, recognizing it as the leading 





1oc.|Fourth Reader - .: = 25¢C.| korea educational journals.”—Apple- 
Second Reader - ad T§ c. Fifth Reader - - 40 Cc. | oe Tie efreulation ts rapidiy ine increasing, +p reoult due to 
Third Reader - - - 20c,| The Whole Set - $1.10) she ite watnmatiers of inte “New York Sun. 
* Of interest to teachers."—W. Y. 
Stickney’s Penand Picture Language Series, In Three Series| “Th."silvsriais are ofa prnctieal character and well 
of Four Numbers each. For Primary and Grammar Schools. The most written, — Pa auxiliary. Porest and 


charming and attractive books for Language and Composition Exercises ever 
prepared. 

“Words and How to Put Them Together.’’ This little book 
should be in the hands of every boy and gil in our schools. It will not rival | , 
any book now in use, bnt is designed to go before all such, and “ make their 
paths straight.” Sent for examination, post paid, for 25 cents. 

The Model Copy-Books, wirt Stir Coprtrs, contain so many evident 
marks of superwrity that they are received with universal favor. 


“ The representative exponent "—Aome J ow rnal. 
ok first-class representative of our educational inter. 


‘atl. 
“ " Garerulty prepares — Witness. 
The best publ’ ~~ rs the werld."—J¥. ¥. State Ba. 


“An able advocate of school reform.”—Commercia I 


“ Commends itself more highly than ever to ite many 
friends."—Nebraska Teacher. 


PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 
‘ 4. gel '~Ex-Supt. 8. 8. Randall, 


Sample ee hearitl S ax it to all teachers.”—Supt. 
number, 10c. | Henry “ity 


words | Ere Bee A, Gy ere Coes eee” 

The Word Writer; An English- Book designed to accompany Words, | “Able, fresh, lively and practical." “Pref. Béward 
and How to Put Them Together.” By H. H. Battarp. For examination, | | we ‘It i a ot an, educations! paper." Prey. 
8 cents, pu, ocipa ewater, 

Primer English Composition, By Jno. Nichols, A.M., LL.D, Prof. Kirksville (Mo) Norinal Sie ‘ : oe 
English Language and Literature, University of Glasgow. For Examination kre Waukington’ ‘Hosbrowch *, Pro. N. J. Normal 
3° cents. TY ish every teacher would read the Jovewa.,”— 

Com. Crouse, of Fulton Co., N. ¥., and most of the 

Morris’s History of England, This is a class-book, compiled for pu-, met erintendents of the State: 

pils preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, the Lon- 


ll of practical articles for the teachera.”— 
upt Hofford, Carbon Oo., Ps., and many of the eounty 
don University matriculation, and for the higher classes in elementary schools. 
For examination, 75 cents. 


| Fi spertatteaonte of the State. 
GAoviese E. L. KELLOGG @ CO., 
17 Warren Street, New York. 
Gilmore's Outlines of Logic. This book was constructed with a view 
making the study of logic practically valuable, and grew up in the author's THE MILD POWER 
class-room out of an attempt to simplify for his students statements to which 
they are introduced in the best logical text-books that were available. For 


examination, 50 cents. 


- . 7 me) ei DD m ' . BS 
orthend‘s Gems of Tho is contains more than one thousan 
choice selections, or caieaslenn from nearly four hundred and fifty different Homeopathic Specifics 


authors, and on one hundred and forty different subjects. This is a more er in sme Ai for £0 —. Rs 
advanced work thau ‘‘ Memory Gems” or “ Cuoice THoucuts,” by same) "7 0re Proved hae et a im kg 


nomical and Efficient Medicines known. 
author. For examination, 55 cents. They are just what the people want, sav- 


=| Preworps and Practice of Teaching. By James JoHoNNoT. r2mo.| ing time money, sickness and suffering. 











$x °. 4 y single cific the well-tried prescription 
Harkness’. Course mx Lat Prose AuTHors, comprising a4 Fosetie + Book ou treatment and Cure of 
four books of "Galkc War, Sallust’s Cataline, and Eight ee of Pres oma te ate “er 


Cicero. With Notes, Illustrations, a Map of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. For examination, $1.00. 


Harkness’ Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary 
_ 1amo. Cloth, $1.15 


D. AprLeton & Co., Publishers, 


New York,! Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.O. An- 
tumn Class commences Oct, 15, 1879. Mrs, Louise Pul- 
lock and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise 
Pollock has been for fifteen years ar earnest student 
and advocate of the Kindergarten System, and trans- 
ated Mdwe. Line Mo ’s ‘* Paradise of Child- 
sy ” a Manual for Family and Kindergarten 1m 1864, 
Susie Poliock graduated in the Kindergarten 
Normal Institute of Beriin, Prussia, and hae been ever 
since —— e figaged iu t in ac ord 
with bel’s Kindergarten System in Mass, and 
Weahington, For terms and culars apply to the 
Principals, MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE 
— 8. E, cor. of 8th aad K st. Washington. 


Nr‘ YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 
This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com 








Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo Lan- 
es, Drawin, ott = a Se uneq ad- 
van to pu beginning to the fin- 


ished Artist. 
A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 


Terms: 06 Two 
Strictly Private Lessons, 30 bd 
The CONSERVA nT vematnoepan tho cutive yecn. 


STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 


mers ae rom date of entrance 

SUBSORIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 
N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 

at No. 5 East 14th st., dusts tn the Btale}, to ont 

ed Co yap pone By hamge eal d - Teng Fog 

arate and distinct from al] o ols which 


imitate ia name and methods, i evidently with the view design: 


The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the achool, 


Ors CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train- 
ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
full courses, one, two and three years respectively. 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees. This is t! the 
only ae eda School in the State, having a Ks] bass 
y 

the most thoroug academ c instruction. Tuition and 
boar'ling st the lowest rates. Address Jon OGDEN, 
Prin., Vorthington, Franklin Co., 0. 


PAckARD’s \ BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 eens ver. New York. This is a pro. 
fes-ional school for business training, and is under the 
pemone! supervision of the ew yd 4 poepereter, Mr. 
8 Packard, who for the years was associated 
with Bryant and Stratton, and ie the suthor c ot the Book- 
keeping series which bears their name. The Cemepe 
was founded in 1858, and hag made steady progress 
bw ap A and —, favor, and now —— ht the Th = 
t 


¢ o! yg 
rooms spacious and elegant; the LT... of study T. 
aoe and effic'ent. The rates of tuition have re- 
ently reduced, and pupils can enter at any time. 
Tuition perterm of 12 weeks, $55. a or send for 
geet qentelning fail’) particulars. 8. 8. PACK 
cipa: 

















ADEs BUSINESS COLLEGE, 2 p, Bowery, 00 
anal; “L” Station (Estab, 1849 Bea 
College, 1818 Broadway, Sith St., open 9 Ast ‘in 
Young Men, Ladies, and Boys t: aught Boo! 
rudimental and higher aatnemation, Co! + — 
essoDs monthly ; 


all Engli 
Arithmetic and | Writing si0, quarterly. Foreigners an 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL,—Regular course, 2 years; 
Graduate sourse oa a of D.O.L.) 2 years, 


Fall term opens Sept. 25 Address 
401-52t) Prof. YRNOIS WAYLAND, New Haven Ct 


DRAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 


BY MAIL. 
Lessons by an unskilltal person will be of little advau 
tage, but lessons by one who understands it pertectly 
= cause rapid advancement. Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kel 


g is a teacher of Drawing. Pointing in Oil and Water 
pa China Decoration, etc. She offers her Gye 
$0 perrens at a distance from the ci ~ AX she may be ad- 
dressed at this office with a stamp enclosed for terms, etc 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
AMUSEMENT 421d INSTRUCTION, 


The Spelling Game s Word Contest. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting GamE 
ever published; atthe same time serves as a valuable 
EDUOATOR of both old and young, uniting the best ele- 
ments of social home enjoyment. The game may be 
varied by making it Geographical, Historical, Authors or 
Bible names. The game may be played by any number 
of persons, Price, 25 cents. Postage prepaid. 

—):0:(— 


The Illustrated Dictionary. 
Very Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 


Containing 674 pages, nearly 80,000 Words. 
ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATIONS AND DEFIN 
ITIONS ACCORDING TO THE BEST ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN LEXOGRAPHERS. 

This book is a complete epitome of valuable explana 
tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pro- 
nunciation with each word. To introduce them, we will 
send one Dictionary. Price, 50 cents. Postage prepaid 


Address, Progress Publishing Co., 


871 Broadway,‘ Brooklyn, New [York. 
Norsg.—We will send one Spelling Game and one Dic- 
fonary on receipt of 65 cents. One and three cent 
stamps taken. Descriptive catalogue and circulars sen 
by mai! on application. 


FREES Se SONGS | 


NASON, 111 Nassau Bt. 

















+ EUROPEAN 


SCHOOL OF ART. 


Mrs. Hester W. Dart paving rast with vase’ marked success 
in her oneny of Design, bh to take a class of 
young ladies to Europe, to etudy Art, Literature, Music, 
etc., under her + supervision, assistec by the best 
masters in every b 

As Mrs. Dart lived and studied for several years in 
the different Art Centers in Europe, she fee.s confident 
that she can make the undertaking a tho-oughly enjoy- 
able and instruct. ve une Ly her on ete. She proposes to 
travel during-the Summer of 188), and the fo: lowing 
winter in Paris, where her class will have the best a 
van" as in Painting, Music, Literature, and the 


SS Dart will have associated with her a lady of cul- 


sere > and a . fe A familiar with the continen- 
pany the young ladies on 
theirs ht eocing and x bee mr expediticns. 


eae te sme pocee within th he reach of all, Mrs. Dart 
-=tpten a vantages for the if"inetade 
nclude 


enn in advance«which 
instruct ae, traveling, "and living expenses. class 
wil' be is wa” a select one and conducted in a 
thoroughly wy stylish a Those who wish to join the 
party should make early @ pplication : testimonials and 
Fedetences should be sent 7 h the application. 


Address, GILSEY BUILDING, 1193 B’dway, Room 85. 


M. T. WYNNE, 
(Late with C. T, Reynolds & Co.) 


Artist Materials. 


Windsor and Newton’s Oil and Water Colors, Can- 
vass, Brushes, &o, 
aterials for Wax Flowers, 
75 E. 13th 8T., bet, ‘4th AV. and B’WAY. 


The Best School Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, CHE. 
} ot and the BEST light known for Schools, Cena 
tores, Show Windows, Parlors, Bauks. Offices, Picture 
Gutleries. Theatres, Depots, etc. New and elegant 








Bend s size ofroom. Get circular and estimate, 
A liberaldiscount to churches and tne trade. 


L. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street. New York 


New and Beautiful Reward Cards 


For Sunday and Day Schools, 
OVER 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 
Bheotype 


Engravings, 
German Transparencies; 


Oll Chromes, Scrap Pictures, Elegant and Appropriate 
Designs ot Dipl , for Schools & Colleges. 


Extra its and les and price list free to 
ab teachers or agents sending us their address. 
ORD’S SONS Man’ 


._H. turing Publisners 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, Established 1880. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


| as AR CARDS. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


Sell Day and Sunday School Reward Cards, at the 
largest discounts hitherto offered. 


BEAUTIFUL EYES, 


In order to introduce her songs more extensive y, Mrs. 
A. Elmore will give away 10,000 copies of “ Beautiful 
Eyes,” which is recently issued and rapidly becoming 
popular in New York City. The piece is 40 cents but it 
will be sent for two8cent stamps to those who apply 
previous to May ist, 1880. Mrs. A. ELMORE. 


(Every reader ofthe Companron 16 familiar with the 
name of Mrs Elmore, who A £23 of our regular con- 
tribators ped all who are fond of good music and true 

ry, 1 be glad to accept her offer, ‘ Beautitul 
Se we A I ee & place in every parlor. Eprror). 


USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON’S - 
CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 
ADDRESS, 


HARRISON M’F’G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York. 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 
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Schools For Teachers 


ARE OBTAINED BY THE 


Western Bureau of Education, 


EstaBLisHEp 1n 1§74. 


The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are 
the fullowing : 


How. Newrow BATFMAN, ILLINGIS. 
Prest. J. L. Pickagp, Iowa. 

Hon. A. D. Wutre, New Yor«. 
Pror. D. 8. Jorpax, INDIANA 
Pror, G. E. Pararcx, Kansas. 
Pror. H. T, Eppy, OxI0, 


NO ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED. 


Send a Postal Card for Circulars. 
ADDRESS, 


W. L. KLEIN & CO,, 


N. W. Cor., Randolph & Lasalie Streets, 
Chicago, Ill. 


DeGirad’s Seboel Room Gui, 


A CAPITAL BOOK FOR TEACHERS 


A NEW EDITION. 


Prof. E. V. DeGraff has been appointed 
by State Superintendent of Schools for 
several years as Conpucror ef InstiTuTEs. 
(He also receives appointments by the State 
Superintendent in the Penn, and N. J.) 
He has probably addressd more teachers 
than any other man. This book is a cere- 
ful statement of the instruction given by 
him at the institutes and is highly prize? 
by the teachers, It is recognized as a 
standard work on practical teaching. 
Among the subjects trea'ed are Reading, 
Phonics, Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, 
Language, History, Recitations, Calisthenics, 
Letter Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography, Climate, Management, &c., &c. 

Our Propostrion. 


This valuable book will cost you $.150. 
We will send it to you post paid as a pre- 
mium fur two new subscribers to the In- 
sTiTuTE, and twenty-five cents postage, or 
one subscriber to the Journat, or five to 
Companion. It really cost you but 25 cents. 
from your own money. Be sure and get 
this book, it will not be offered long. 

E. L. Ketnoea & Co. 


Mrs. Hyde McIntyre & Co. 


Agents’ Mining and Real Estate 
AGENCY. 


Houses for sale and to let, furnished and unfurnished, 
in all parts of the city. Money loaned on first-class real 
— at lowest rates. All active mining stocks bonght 
and sold. We deal only in such stocks as we know to be 

ood. We sell either small or la 

omers may mare, and ps Of small means will find 
at our office the best and safest means of investing their 
money where the principal will be secure to them, and 
where they will soon realize handsome profits. 


23 Union Square, N. Y. Room 12, 


A Wonderful Invention. 


The Scholar’s Companion, 50 cents a year 
Is indeed a grand thing ; it isa newspaper for the boys 
and girls. It is sure to interest every one ; it is devoted 
to self-education and new ideas, and the doings of our 
really great men and women. It is full of instruction 
and is declared by old and young to be the best paper 
that enters the house. It gives out questions and pre 
sents prizes for best answers, best writing, drawing, etc. 
It should be in every house where there are children: it 
deals with the practical things of life inthe Jacob An- 
bott way. Its readers will become unconsciously well 


informed on a thousand subjects that are treated of no- 
where else. In fact this paper is special for the 
a as the ordinary pt oe, ag is fitted for men and 
omen. Toshow how ae ee ar it is, one agent visited * 
families and pan > a, besides, is dreaden 
ure as gO are jus! 
e ofe almost ae fatal aga Duet Paten 
send for the a present 
tee you + ees ier oy tents d the price. et al all 
book send us a green stamp for sam 
t will Pay them to take subectibers. Teachers who ’ on 
eir names will receive a copy free. Address, 
E. L. Ketioee & Co., 17 Warren 8t., N. ¥- 


About the Horse. 


The horse is the noblest animal next toman. He goes 
to battle with him; he foll 








e amounts as our cus- 








} Ae me to the tues bec qraeel the nome h 
e 
So tied mountains x mas biadtoe = few per. 


— yt know how to take care of a We 
have some Salt of a book upon the be Horse. a which Dr 
he books in Englan¢é 
—4, he five and ten dollars for, which are not 
vend {hem in paper eo 9 vers, post-paid, for one 
Ererirors, one JOURNAL, or two CoMPANION subscri- 
E. L. KELLOGG & 09. 





An Open Letter. 





New York, March 27, 1830. 
Messrs. D. Appieton & Co.:' 
Gentlemen :—You have honored our house 
by describing it in your advertisements as 
one of “a combination formed to oppose 
the adoption ot Appleton’s books.” 

This is so entirely incorrect that we beg 
to assure you, that to the best of our knowl- 
edge and beliet, no such combination exists, 
or if it does we are ncu a party to it. 

A few firms have agreed among them- 
selves to make an effort to reform certain 
abuses in the book-agency system by limit- 
ing the powers and expense of agents,—the 
direct effect of which reform, if successful, 
will be a reduction in the cost of books to 
the public, These abuses are illustrated, 
we regret to say, in the methods which your 
own agents are now pursuing,—methods 
which, while apparently liberal, are certain 
to react upon the public if high prices here- 
after. 

We have asked you to agree with us to 
stop this, but while you frankly admit it to 
be wrong and demoralizing, you have de- 
clined or failed todo so. It is, therefore, 
yourselves who are the aggressors; and if 
any special attention seems to be devoted 
to the prevention of your work, it is simply 
because the other houses, not in concert but 
individually, find themselves obliged to act 
vigorously in self-detense. 

We trust you will yet see these things 
more clearly, but beg in the meantime to 
protest respectfully against any bid for pub- 
lic sympathy on the ground of persecution 
by your fellow-tradesmen. Such a com- 
plaint sounds strangely e.ough from your 
dignified and powerful house, and in justice 
to yourselves, if not to us, we submit that 
you should withdraw it. 

Very truly yours, 
A. 8. BARNES & CO. 





Diamonp Maxinc.—The London Photo- 
graphic News sums up briefly the result of 
diamond making as follows: A hydrocar- 
bon gas—such as marsh gas, for instance, 
which is composed of hydrogen and carbon 
—is put into a stout iron tube of consider- 
able thickness, A nitrogen compound— 
presumably cyanogen—is also introduced, 
with a view to the niwogen combining with 
the hydrogen, and leaving the carbon free, 
for a diamond, as our readers are aware, 
consiats of pure crystallized carbon. The 
gas in the iron tube is subjected to enor- 
mous pressure to liquefy it, the tube being 
heated to aid in this work. The liquefac- 
tion of oxygen by Pictet, of Geneva, was 
effected by preesure in this way. The pure 
carbon passes under pressure from a gas- 
eous into a liquid form, and finally crystal- 
lizee, in which condition it is found upon 
the iron tube being opened. The diamonds 
ave, however, of the most minute character, 
and Mr. Hannay, of Glasgow, who has thus 
Succeeded in making them, frankly ownS 
that the game is not worth the candle. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We can always give Teachers Paying 
Employment, by which they can make from 
$10 to $100 a Month, depending upon the 
amount of labor expended. Live and ener- 
gétic Teachers who are not afraid to work 
can do went. The work is as useful and as 


honorable as teaching; i* is a species of edu- 
cational work. If you ire in ernest, send 
10 cents for sini Don’t try _® vostal 
card. L. Ketroce & Oo, 








's|MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 
Fifty years established. Cuurncn Beit and Curmxs 
Acaprmy, Facrorny Bris, etc. Improved Parent 
Movntine. Cataloguestree. Agencies. * 
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ork School Journal. 








THE 


New York Scuoor Journat, 
Pubhsha EVERY SATURDAY at 
17 Warren St., N. Y., 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co 


GORI D: COO CII Biinic 0c os cddasgicscccsccccescecessievecseccoseocs cee . $2.00 each 
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| elaborate luncheon party yet given in the city, and 
| luncheon parties have been a feature of metropolitan 
| society this season. We are obviously not dritting toward 
the days of rigid economy and Spartan simplicity.” 


Jersey City. 


| 





Ifthere is meanness in any town ahead of this we hope 
it will be discovered; at present it is the banner town 
Read. See how the schools are taken care of. 
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Wuar the teacher does for himself is a very serious mat- 
ter. Phillips Brooks was a teacher; Dr. Deems was a 
teacher ; they left the work not because they could get more 
money in another field—-that is they did not use the school- | 
rooms as stepping stones; but their feelings led them to | 
desire to teach men morally and spiritually rather than in- 
tellectually. These men were harder students than any 


1876. 1880. | No occupation is more laborious, none wears out the 

Appropriations for Schools, $245,000, $184,000 | muscle and brain faster than that of the teacher. The 
Average No. pupils, 11,189 14,020 | brain labor of the skillful teacher ought to be as well paid 
“cost per pupil, 2187 14.13 | as the brain labor of the lawyer, the physician, the clergy- 
Books and stationery, 7,517 5,400 | man, or the editor. He ought to dress as well, to live as 
Teachers’ salaries, 184,116 145,000 | well. His profession in time and money ought to cost 
| No. teachers, 273 325/him as much as other professions, He shonld be paid 
Average salary, 674 446 | enough to support his family, to supply himself with peri- 


‘Brooklya pays over 61, and New York 100 per cent ' odical literature, to move in the intelligent circles of 
more than this mean-spirited city. The city receives | society with other educated men. Teachers well paid 


$24,368 from the State—that is, of the $184,000 the State 
pays nearly one-eight! and yet, this quiet city will only 
pay theabove paltry sum. The city raises $28 on each 
$1,000 and gives $2.94 of it to the children. Pass it over 
the laud as a city that is mean towards the teacher. 


_—_o—__——- 


Secretary Suerman has, in a speech at his old home 
defined his position on the Presidential question. ‘Every 
citizen of the United States, in tne South as in the North, 
must be secure in the enjoyment of civil and political 
rights, and every power of the national government must 
be exercised to this end. This issue is broadly‘defined and 
the only question is whether it shall now be settled once 


| for all, or whether it shall, by ceaseless agitation, continue 


to disturb our politics. All such issues, must be, in a re- 
public, in favor of the full protection by law of every per- 
son in the enjoyment of liberty and justice. '§ ¢ 

Next to a firm and judicious enforcement of the law by 
the courts, the best remedy in the South would be the 
encouragement of common schools such as are almost uni- 
versal in the North. This should be a matter of public 
policy, both by the State and the national government. 
If the colored people of the South were redeemed from 
the ignorance caused by slavery it would be po more pos- 
sible to overawe and overcome them by the Ku Klux Klan 
and tissue ballots than it would be possible to succeed by 
such means in the North. I say then, in conclusion, that 
the Republican party is about to appeal to the American 
people to stand by the policy that has secured to you pro- 
nounced prosperity, and will secure to all of our people 
equal civil and political rights. Let the Navional Conven- 
tion at Chicago, after full consideration and without bias 
or prejudice, say who can best secure success, and the re- 
publican party, like a well-drilled army, will wheel into 
line and overcome the last vestiges of the great rebellion 
of 1861.” 





Tae teacher assist to make others prosper, but he gets 
little of it himself. Read the discription below and then 
ask if the teachers of our schools were invited to be pre- 
sent. There is one consolation—they deserve te be, and 
they would be if merit were the admission fee. So never 
mind it, good friends, 

“A few days ago, the wife of one of our most millionary 


that recited tothem. They filled themselves so full that millionaires gave a lunch party at her Fifth Avenue home 
they felt they must seek a platform where they could/to seventy-two ladies, There were twelve tables, each 
speak to men and women. So it must be with all true | table arranged for six guests, with different service, the 
teachers. When a teacher has arrived at a period that he | cloth, napkins, glass, china, flowers, every bit of equipment 


can devote all their time and energies to the schools. 
They are not greater philanthropists than other men. 
None of them teach from a pure love of teaching. They 
ought not to expect to break mental bread for the chil- 
dren of others and feed theirfown with stones. It is the 
teachers who give character and efficiency to the schools. 
The state may legislate, the people may vote taxes and 
build school houses, but the teachers build schools and 
mold character, and act on mind. High salaries will at- 
tract talent and skill, and hold them both in the schools. 
Low wages will fill the schools with bunglers and waste 
the public money. Ifthe people of California desire well 
to lay the foundation of the State for all future time, they 
must employ skilled master masters to hew the corner- 
stones.”—Joun Swett. 


—_—eo-> 


PatrRoNnaGE 1s the bane of politics. “You know nothing 
“The ‘boys’ 
They say ‘you are no good to 
You must understand there a certain 
reciprocity these The of 
these words of wisdom to school affairs is this: The 
“practical” politician says to the school official, I secured 
your nomination in the party ; you 
owe me the appointment of so many teachers.” It is 
useless to remonstrate, to point out the difference be- 
tween election clerks and pound-keepers and those who 
are to take charge, for life it may be, of the formation 
of the character of your own and jy neighbor's 
children. If you do accede, you are marked 
political slaughter, and in the nex* “Convention” the deed 
will be done without remorse.—Svupr, A. S. Many, San 
Francisco. 


of politics,” said a veteran to a school officer. 
are all down on you. 
your friends,’ is 


about things.” application 


‘Reform’ therefore 


your 
not 
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Tnat person should not teach who is not perfectly 
familiar with the three-fold character of the human con- 
stitution, and who is not capable of discovering the exact 
mental condition of the intellectual plant placed in his 
hands, The body should not be in advance of the mind, 
nor the mind or intellectual faculties in advance of the 
moral sensibilities. Promptitude and skill in action should 
keep pace with acquisition. That person should not teach 
who is unable to produce these results, The great error 
of our books put in the hands of the young is that the 
object takes precedence of the thought and in our teaching 
the thing perceived is made prominent while the cultiva- 
tion of perception is lost sight of. The person should no 
teach who ig inc*pable of directing these processes, 





does no accumulative work, decay has already set in; his 
death is sure—prepare to bury him. 


+> 
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Ex-Preswent Woolsey (of Yale) recently said: “I 
would not like to say that I will not vote for the ex- 
President or Blaine, if either is nominated. I believe the 
ex-President will never be choosen, chiefly because of the 
third term question, I don’t believe there is any real 
prospect that the people, outside of the politicians so 
called, will elect the ex-President. I don't like some 
things he has done. I object to some of the political 
steps. I voted for him both times before, but I should 
not like to tor a third term. I believe a political habit is 
is almost as important as the constitution, and to break 
through that habit, which is against a third term, is to 
break through a national habit, just as if one broke 
through the habit of a man’s character.” 


and garniture, indeed, even to the gas shades, iecentiodal That person shonld not teach who does not have an 
| in color and design. The glass and china were of novel| enthusiastic love of teaching. 
| pattern and the costliest kind, and the napkins and table- 

cloths elaborately wrought. Instead of the ordinary cards, 
with the names inscribed, were cards finely and specially 
printed, deserving to rank as works of art, the subject 
suggested by gastronomy in some fort or other. As 
mementoes, various tribes, as they were called, were 
placed beside the plates. They were fans, bouquet- 
holders, ornamental glove-buttoners and the like, each| system. The truth is our schools are filled by persons 
and all of curious and dainty workmanship. The effect | who should not teach; persons whose own minds are not 
of the twelve tables and their varied service, with the | harmoniously developed; persons whose highest aim and 
guests in rich visiting drers of the latest” mode, must | principal reason for engaging in the profession, is to make 
have been ravishing to the feminine eye, though it is it a stepping-stone to something else. This leads us to 
doubtful if the masculine mind could bave had any just| another thought—who shall be our trustees, our schoo! 
appreciation of the ingenuity and expense of the entertain-| committee, members of our board of education, and that 
.ment. It was intended to be, and probably was, the most | thought leads to another who, should not be. 


If he is set to work to 
|make a phaeton and he produces a wheel-barrow, the 
error may be corrected, and the loss may be regained; 
but when he is set to develop an immortal mind and 
|he produces an ape or a parrot, the damage can never 
| be retrieved. 





No wonder that men of culture, men of 
well developed minds, when they see the deective re- 
sults of our school teaching, faith in our 


are losing 
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Notes from Quincy. VV 








By Ivan. 


Before giving a further description of methods as I find 
them in use here, I take for granted, your kind permis- 
sion to devote this article to what is after all the important 
subjects; and to talk of some of the principles underlying 
the “language development exercises, and all other 
exercises,” in Quincy. 

There seems to be a perfect rush on the part of teachers 
outside of Quircy, for “Quincy Methods,”—abhorrent 
term-—while few, very few so far as I observe, seem to 
consider how valueless, or worse than that; how mis- 
chievious a method is, unless it be used to carry outa 
principle,-or how absurd it surely. is to abstract a 
method or methods from the system of instruction in 
such successful op -ration here, ard to expect by grafting it 
into a system, the principles of which are not only not the 
same, but it may be actually opposed, to secure satisfac- 
tory results, Given; principles—cannot every really 
good teacher devise methods, or means, which will in a 
manner at least, put those principles into operation? 
Given; methods—how many are capable of discovering 
principles? Of what possible use is a method in a class- 
room, except as being the best mode of carrying out the 
plan of the teacher? This large ery for methods, and small 
ery for principles, looks to me very much like saying, 
“Quincy can teach us nothing in the way of principles, 
Our system of instruction is all we desire. Quincy may 
have attractive methods with which it muy pay us to orna- 
ment our class room exercises.” 

“These bits of sunshine in the form of play, conversation, 
etc., may prove acceptable to our patrons, if we dont use too 
many of them, and we must not be so far behind the times 
ax to be unwilling to adopt a good thing when we know 
ot it.” Or, otherwise, this ery tor methods, looks as 
though our large class of young and comparatively inex- 
perienced teachers, are like children, eagerly grasping 
after the shining “motes in the sunbeam” utterly regard- 
less of the great source of the light, without which the 
attracting glitter would never have been. Viewed in any 
light the conclusion is not altogether complimentary to «s 
as teachers.” As Col. Parker has often repeated that these 
methods are few if any of them new, it is somewhat of a 
reflection upon us that we have so long been with- 
cut them. If we have, as some insist, been using them 
for years, no more pertinent questisn can be asked than 
that already propounded in the papers. “Why dont we 
show results?” With the apparent interest in regard to 
the matter, it isto me a source of wonder that teachers 
who cannot come to Quincy and devote time and money 
to the study of both principles and their application as 
seen in the Quincy system; do not send to Quincy for 
school documents, which give the fullest and clearest 
statements respecting the history. of the Quincy schools 
during the latest five years, as well as Col. Parker's clearly 
expressed statements respecting the principles underlying 
the methods introduced into the schools, which methods, 
to-day constitute the Quincy system. In the remainder 
of this article I shall quote largely from these documents, 
because I cannot hope to express as completely and con- 
cisely that which I would say, as Col. Parker has already 
done. In the Quincy schools, the value of a word, is the 
value of the idea of which it is the sign, therefore a word 
is of no value unless it recalls an idea, and children are 
never allowed to think they have read a sentence if the 
thought it contains is not understood. Comprehension of 
thought is absolutely essential to proper expression, that 
is; a thought in the mind is the incentive to emphasis, 
inflecticn, modulation and pauses, If the thought is 
grasped by the pupil, the expression wil be natural. It 
follows that a sentence cannot be properly read until the 
thought be percieved by the pupil,—now how can the 
thought be percieved by the pupil unless the ideas which 
the words are intended to recall have been developed in 
his mind previous to his attempt to read ? 

Col. Parker's aim has been to see that these principles 
are closely followed, by his teacher, as he sees in them a 
means of putting an end to senseless memorizing in any 
and all branches of instruction. Col. Parker very justly 
divides the teacher's work into training and teaching; 
which divisions tho’ seemingly arbitrary, in reality blend. 
Training leads to the formation of correct and skillful 
habits of mechanical execution, as seen in the reproduc- 





tion of all the forms of language, writing, phonic analysis, 
spelling, capitalizing, punctuation, physical exercises, etc., 
ec, The products of training, are secondary and sub- 
ord nate aims of school work in Quincy. Most of them 
are simply means to an end. Means of learning well, more 
important things to be acquired from teaching. 

Teaching, is here defined as leading the mind out and 
up to the power of grasping thought and comprehending 
knowledge, and the best teaching is that which develops 
all the faculties harmoniously,—-the senses, reason, im- 
agination, will, etc. 

A great difference between the work done here, and 
that to which we are accustomed is this—the frinciple 
work of Quincy teachers is teaching. The great mass of 
teachers train but do not teach. It is held here that 
subjects must be taught without regard to pages of text 
books, until tuey become a part of the child's mind; 
that in teaching, words play a minor, though an im- 
portant part, being the servants, not the masters. 

The senses are trained by proper exercise; original 
observation and investigation are stimulated, thus leading 
up to thought and reasoning. They try to keep ever 
in view the fact that the mind grows entirely by its 
own activities; that explanations and lectures not 
assimilated by pupils are fully as bad as the old text 
book methods. Some of the most valuable results of the 
“New Departure,’ are seen in the increased eapability 
of ciildren for work,—the formations of habits of 
systematic work,—the real love of the children for work, 
—the increased capability of children as they leave 
school to master whatever trade, profession or business 
they may enter upon. 

Another result which I have not seen referred to in the 
the public. prints, is the constant change for the better in 
the personal appearance of the children, at home, in the 
school-roovr, and on the school grounds; as well as upon 
the streets and in public gathering—in fact during my 
stay here I have not witnessed a single case of what 
is usually termed rowdyism, profanity, or impertinence, 
on the part of any child attending the Public Schools 
and in conversations with residents of the town I bave 
received uniform testimony to a change for the better 
in regard to these things. A qnestion which I am 
frequently asked is, “Are books used to any consider- 
able extent in Quincy ?” To this question I am obliged 
to make both an affirmative and a negative reply. 

Affirmatively, I have never been acquainted with any 
school outside of Quincy where as many books are used, 
or as frequently referred to, for the purpose of obtaining 
valuable information beyond the possible individual ex- 
perience ot the pupils. Megatively, Ihave never known 
a school outside of Quincy in which books were as in- 
frequently used for the purpose ot obtaining that knowl- 
edge which comes within the possible individual ex- 
perience of the child. Books which are usually termed 
“text books” are seldom seen in the hands of pupils 
or tvachers inside of the school-room. All books 
from which useful information can be obtained are 
constantly sought after by both teacher and pupil, 
not for the purpose of memorizing the text, but for the 
purpose of enabling them to absorb the ideas contained in 
them, 
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Spelling. 





By Supt. F. W. Parker, Quincy, Mass. 
I transcribe on paper or tablet the pictures of words that 
I have in my brain. This is the process of spelling, and 
needs not the slightest qualification or explanation to make 


, itself clear to any one who will think of exactly what they 


do when they write a word. If we misspell a word, our 
brain-picture of it is defective; when we think it wrong, 
we are comparing the written form with a brain-form. 
Our attention to this form {biings it more distinctly into 
the consciousness, and the mistake is seen and corrected. 

Words oftentimes come into the brain as combinations 
of sounds (names of letters), which must be translated into 
forms before they can be written. If this has not been 
done previous to the act of writing, a double and difficult 
process takes place, which, together with the absorbing 
thought of composition, renders such translations imper- 
fect. Thus many persons who spell exceedingly well or- 
ally, make many mistakes in writing. A teacher took 
three prizes at spelling-schools, and made five mistakes in 
spelling in ashort note to a school committee ! 

The foundation of spelling should be, then, the recep- 
tion in the brain of forms, not sounds. The most favor- 
able conditions for the mind's perception and retention of 





correct word-forms, when ascertained, will give us the 
best possible method of teaching spelling. First, then, the 
closest attention to a form to be retained is brought about 
by the most energetic exercise of the sense of sight upon 
that torm. The closest attention toa form is attained by 
attempting to draw it. The closest attention to a word 
that can be given, is to draw it,—that is, to copy it in 
writing. 

All primary study of spelling should be by copying 
words, Let me repeat: as drawing is the best method of 
training sight, ¢0 drawing words is the most economical 
and practical method of teaching spelling. Trained sight 
will take in a word-form at once seeing, so that it can be 
correctly reproduced with great ease. 

Two more very important principles, and I will give the 
details of a natural method. The forced attempt to repro- 
duce or express that which is vague and indistinct in the 
mind is detrimental. Original mental representations or 
pictures are the results of the repeated action of the per- 
ceptive faculties upon the same objects. They grow into 
distinctness very slowly indeed ; thus the little child must 
hear the same word hundreds, pezhaps thousands, of times 
before it attempts to utter it. There comes a time, how- 
ever, when the accretions of impressions of the same 
spoken word, by its own vividness, forces the child to utter* 
it,—the first word. 

In like manner the word-form, slowly produced by close 
seeing (writing), should not be reproduced until it is dis- 
tinct inthe mind. The child should be prevented, so far 
as possible, from seeing or even reproducing incorrect 
forms, for they stamp themselves as readily upon the mind 
as correct forms, and will turn up on paper as unwelcome 
intruders. The same is true of all forms and expressions, 
—capitals, punctuation, and syntax. The details of the 
method, founded upon these principles, I have endeavored 
to follow for several years,—and I think with excellent re- 
sults,—are as follows: 

1. The first year (lowest primary) should be spent in 
copying words, with little or no reproduction without 
copy. Language consists of reading (recalling ideas), and 
composition (expressing them.) Reading and composition 
should be taught together as two branches of language. 
Every word and every sentence taught should be copied 
from the blackboard on the slate, and then read, from the 
slate. No matter bow crude and awkward the first copy- 
ings are, they should be commended and the writer en- 
couraged. They are types of the child's crude percepts. 
Perseverance will soon b:ing order out of seeming chaos. 
The better the picture of the word the child makes, the 
more distinct will the impression be upon the mind ; there- 
fore, technical writing should be taught trom the first. The 
writing of words and sentences helps reading essentially, 
and if it were done for no other purpose, the time would 
be well spent,—time which otherwise would be given to 
listlessness or tiresome idleness. 

2. At the end ot the first year, quite a number of dis- 
tinct mental word-pictures will be stored in the mind, 
ready for reproduction. Begin carefully ; after a word has 
been copied from the board, erase it, and have it repro- 
duced without copy. Do the same with two words, then 
three, and so on, Write a sentence, erase part of it,—and 
then cause the whole to be written. Never have one word 
written incorrectly, if you can possibly avoid it. 

8. Teach those words only which your pupils use in 
language. This rule holds good throughout the course. 
By language I mean words used in any and all recitations, 
When a word is misspelled, have it corrected immediately. 
Keep a list of misspelled words, and teach no other words 
until they are learned. 

4. Teach the most-used words first, —words like ts, are, 
were, was, been, shall, will, they, there, their, which, 
whose, etc. 

5. Teach words separately, and in sentences. The best 
test of spelling is writing from dictation. 

6. No word should be taught until it is the sign of a dis- 
tinct idea in the mind of the learner. The first year, the 
chiid should be trained to express coe orally ; the sec- 
ond year, to talk with the pencil, which involves the re 
production continually of words which he knows. The 
spelling is made a minor branch of language-teaching tak- 
ing very little extra time. - 

7. During the third year, oral spelling can be introduced 
as a valuable auxiliary. It will be found in the geo me. 
if this method has been faithfully followed, that children 
will write correctly most new words after reading them 
once ; this is a grand product of trained sight. 

8. All study of spelling should be by copying words and 

ntences in the best possible hand-writing. The copied 

ords should be marked and corrected just as carefu ly as 
ny other lesson.— The Primary Teacher. 
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WRITING, 

It has been taught to inany a primary teacher that she 
must first employ print, but this is a great mistake—and it 
is now so admitted. Let one look at the slates covered 
with the print of the primary classes, and he will say there 
is something wrong. Let him ascertain, as he easily can, 
that it’is easier to find a good engraver in anythirg else 
than iz lettering, and he wi!l come to the conclusion that 
script is the proper thing to be taught to children. 

To teach script, it is all wrong to begin with straight 
lines, curves, ovals, etc. That was done years ago and 
abandoned. Write a word on the blackboard, as book. 
Make the 5 plain, with no flourish ; even to omit the up- 
ward stroke is good teaching}for the essentials are the 
straight line and the hook at the bottom; so o! the Ff. 

It may be thought that it would be better to present 
only the }, and teach that on the principle of “one thing 
at atime.” But a higher principle rules—the child must 
have an object that has an interest attached to it. This he 
has in the word we have selected. It will be more easily 
written because he can see the book. Talk about the book ; 
write it over and over in cclumns; talk pleasingly about 


it, and finally examine the slates of the children; examine | 
to find something that pleases ; speak encouragingly. Sug- | 


left, up and down ;) to train the eye ; to exercise the hands, 
arms, and feet in various}plays. 

The second gift consists of the sphere, cube, and cylin- 
der; aim, to teach form, to direct’the attention of the child 
to similarity and dissimilarity between objects. This is 
done by pointing out, explaining, and countisg the sides, 
corners and edges of the cube; by showing that the pro- 
perties of the sphere, cylinder, and cube are different on 

account of their difference of shape; by pointing out that 
| the apparent form of the sphere is unchanged, from where- 
| ever viewed, but that the apparent forms of the cube and 
| cylinder differ according to the péint from which they are 
| viewed. 

| The third gift consists of a large cube, divided into eight 
| email cubes of equal size ; aim to illustrateform and num- 
‘ber; a'so to give the first idea of fractions. 

The fonrth gift consists of a large cube, divided into 
eight oblong blocks. The object should be to continue the 
development by pointing out the resemblance between this 
and the third gift. 

The fifth gift consists of twenty-one whole, six half, and 
twelve quarter-cubes, forming altogether one large cube. 
This is a cortinuation of, and complement to, the third 
gift. 

The sixth gift is a continuation of, and coinplement to, 
the fourth gift. It consists of eighteen whole oblong blocks, 





pieces, with which variously shaped objects are formed, 
and the elements of geometry are taught in a practical 
manner. The variety is endless and prepares the pupil for 
many useful similar manual performances in practical 
life. 

The nineteenth gitt consists of peas soaked in water for 
six or eight hours, and pieces of wire, of various lengths, 
pointed at ihe ends, are struck into them for the purpose 
of imitating real objects and the various geometrical 
fizures, Skeletons are thus produced, which develop the 
eye for perspective drawing most successfully. Sticks be- 
longing to the eight gift are also used for this purpose. 

The twentieth gift consists of modeling. Bees-wax, clay, 
putty or other material, worked with a smal! wooden 
knife, on a light smooth board, is used for the purpose. 
These materials can be bought almost everywhere. 


The Child’s Store of Knowledge. 





What the child knows at five*years of age,—how his 
knowledge has been acquired,—and what use can be made 
| of it by the Teacher, 


(Note: of a paper read by B. F. Tweed, late Supervisor of Primary 
Schools in Boston, at the Summerville Institute. 


As soon, said the lectures, as the child is brought into 
relations with the external world, through the medium ot 
the senses, his activity begins, 

Our works on psychology treat of the development of 





gest as to the size of the letters, for you will find they | three similar blocks divided lengthwise, and six divided! the faculties in a certain order. This, however, is not a 


will try to make them of the size of yours on the black- 
board. Hence write the word for each on the slate. You 


breadthwise, forming altogether one large cube. 
| The seventh gift consists of quadrangular and triangular 


chronological genesis of the several faculties, but rather a 
| logical or scientific analysis of what, it is assumed wust be 


are giving the first lesson in writing; hence, make it an tablets of polished tvood. These tablets, as well as the pre-| the order of development. But it is not till the child 


interesting one, at all hazards. Don't be too exacting. 


vious gifts, are designed for instruction in reversing the | 


begins to use language to express his thoughts, that we 


One word written over and over with much talking, much P Sition of forms and combining them. In the six previous | can make any very accurate observations on his mental 
© | 


pleasure, will be enough. 

If the slates are ruled it will be a great help. 
be done with the point of a file and a ruler. 
ercises. Show them how to make down strokes; you 
make one and then they follow. “The line slants a little, 
children ; try and have them all just so long. Now, let us 
make some short lines. {I will count one, two, three, ete. 
Look at them. Are they at an equal distance from each 
other. You see it looks so much better if they are. See 
the buttons on Amy's sacque—they are at an equal dis- 
tance,” etc. 

Remember to interest your class and not totire. Givea 
short lesson. Yes, you will show them how to hold the 
pencil; but don’t try to do too much at first; on another 
day you can continue the work. Be sure and have them 
interested. 


This can 


MORAL LESSONS, 

The child must be daily interested to think about the 
results of his conduct, and the relations he sustains to 
others. Morality is so commonly presented as (1) only a 
duty, or (2) a necessity that the pupil learns to postpone 
any thought concerning it. Besides the teacher's manner 
is too often repellant—too, too often a little sermon is 
dealt out and the children are supposed to be nourished. 
But they can no more live on husks than the poor prodigal. 
To learn how to address the child the teacher should read 
and re-read the Gospels and learn the method of the great 
Teacher. 

A teacher found in his new school that lying was a very 
common practice. Now to say that “all liars shall be 
turned into the lake that burns with fire” will not educate 
the child into habits of truthfulness; he needs training, 
teaching; he needs lessons in truthfulness. This teacher 
devised two plans to accomplish this. 

First, a motto “speak the truth,” was suspended over 
her desk and around it, on the card, a piece of tape 
was carried in loops. On a given morning, all being pre- 
pared, as well as possible, a class of ten little girls came 
forword bearing small bouquets and after singing a song 
praising truth, presented these bouquets. The teacher 
took them and put them in the loops; reciting as she 
did so some quotation respecting the truth. The motto 
thus stood before the school, beautifully adorned. It will 
make an impression on the scholars. 

Again, she remarked “we are improving in truth- 
fulness; I can now believe nearly every word that is told 
me.” 
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The Kindergarten. 








THE GIFTS. 

The first gift for the youngest children consists of six 
soft balls of various colors; aim, to teach color (primary— 
red, blue, yellow—and secondary or mixed—green, violet, 
orange) and direction (forward and backward, right and 


Vary the ex- | 


| gifts the child had to do with solids; by the tablets the | 


plane surfaces are represented; these are followed by the 
straight line in the eight gift, and the curve in the ninth 
gift. p 
| The eight gift consists of thin wooden sticks, about 13 
inches long, to be cut into various lengths by the teacher 
or pupil, as eccasion may require. These sticks, like most 
| ot the previous gifts, are designed to teach numerical pro- 
| portions and forms, Stick-laying is an excellent prepara- 
| tion for drawin The multiplication table is practically 
taught by the means of this gift. Reading, according to 
the phonetic method, is taught by imitating with these 
| sticks the letters of the alphabet. In the same way the 
| Roman and Arabic numerals are taught previous to instruc- 
' tion in writing. 

The ninth gift consists of whole and half rings of various 
sizes, in wire, for forming figures.. These rings, like the 
| sticks in the eighth gift, are intended to teach the first ele- 
| ments of form as an introduction to drawing. 
‘Lhe tenth gift is to teach drawing on slates and paper. 
| The material used is, first slates grooved in squares, next, 
paper ruled in squares. This method of beginning drawing 
is the most systematic and perfect ever invented for young 
children. It is interesting to note how rapidly, by it, even 
the*youngest pupils advance. 

The eleventh gift consists of paper for perforating or 
pricking, with suitable needles. 

The twelfth gift consists of embroidering The perfor- 
ating material is also used in this gift; after the pattern 
is perforated, it is embroidered with colored silk or worst- 
ed on card-board. 

The thirteenth gift has squares or triangles of paper 
folded, cut according to certain rules, and formed into 
figures. The child’s inclination for using the scissors is 
here so ingeniously turned to account as to produce very 
gratifying results. 

In the fourteenth gift, strips of colored paper are, by 
means of a steel, brass. or wooden needle of peculiar con- 
struction, woven into another (differently colored) leaf of 
paper, which is cut into strips throughout its entire sur- 
face, except that a margin is left at each end to keep the 
strips in their places. A very great variety of designs is 
thus produced, and the inventive powers of teacher and 
pupil are constantly stimulated. 

The fifteenth gift consists of fifty slats, 10 inches long 
and } inch wide, for interlacing, to form geometrical and 
fancy figures. 

The sixteenth gift consists of a set of jointed slats with 
about 9 links. 

The seventeeth gift consists of paper strips of various 
colors, lengths, and widths, folded lengthwise, and are 
used to represent a variety of geometrical as well as fancy 
forms, by plaiting them according to certain rules. 

The eighteenth gift is folding paper. The material for 


ih 
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paper-folding consists of square, rectangular, and triangular 


development. 

It is certain, however, that he has, even before he can 
talk, formed conceptions, and judgments, and drawn in- 
That is, ail the faculties of the intellect are in 
operation turning out more or less perfect results. 


ferences. 


His use of language soon reveals to us the fact that he 


knows much more than we have given him credit for. He 
speaks in sentences, usiug with general correctness all the 
regular inflectious, and simple construc:icns of the lan- 


geage. Even his errors show more knowledge than 
ignorance. When he tells of gooder boys, or two mans, it 
shows a generalization already made, and a recognition ot 
the regular formation of the comparative of adjectives and 
the plural of names. He is, let us admit, ignorant of the 
fact that these words are exceptions. 

His knowlcdge, then consists, of what he has acquired 
by sense-perception, with the results ot such generaliza- 
tion as he has unconsciously made of it. It is not claimed 
that he can enunciate this knowledge in abstract pro- 
positions; but that he has such a krowledge of language, 
for instance, that he can use it with general correctness, 
So of his other knowledge. 

Now here is an amount of knowledge, vastly superior 
to what we generally give him credit for. It has been 
obtained by experience, (the best of school masters,) and 
can be, and is used. 

How, then can the teacher make use of this, and add to 
it? Not certainly by introducing a technical vocabulary, 
that the pupil knows nothing about; and assuming that 
he knows pothing of language, till he can define “verbs,” 
‘“‘noun,” case;—and nothing ef numbers till he can talk 
about “subtrahends” “minuends,” “common muliples,” &c. 

Let us continue in school, so far as we can, the same 
methods by which he has acquired his present store, 
| making new presentations of things, and stimulating his 
curiosity. We may thus greduully enable the pupil, under 
the guidance of the teacher, to formulate the knowledge 
already possessed, and make constant additions to it, 
What more can the teacher do? 

eee  -—-- 
For the New York Scnoor Jovusyat, 


Making a Mistake. 


Robert Rutherford, 
Washington Puiverston. 

Rutherford. And so you have been to college. My fa- 
ther once thought of sending me to Yale College. I sup- 
pose you have acquired a great deal of valuable knowl- 
edge! 

hate. Tolerable, tolerable. Yes, it is a great place. 
Piles upon piles of knowledge there! Great libraries! 
Shelves breaking down! Why, my head nearly burst in 
trying to cram it all in! 

R. This place affords one of an inquiring mind but little 
chance to learn what he could obtain so easily in the com- 


Characters : 





pany of the great minds of your college. 
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P. True. We were hardly allowed time to eat. Up at 
six in the morning, and not in bed until twelve at night. 
Egad, I don't say any thing about the time spent in 
rowing. 

R. Is it possible ? 

P. Yes; grammars, lexicons, and maps were piled up 
even on the dining table. 

R. I am delighted to meet at last a real scholar, 1or I 
have tried to do some studying myself. 

P. (I must look sharp or he will find me out.) It is a 
pleasure to meet you; but I shall be obliged to hurry 
away. 

R. By no means. You have given much attention to 
the Latin language of course ? 

P. Why, yes, of course.—(I never could get that in my 
head.) 

R. Oh, that I had lived in the days when even the shep- 
herds, the most ignorant of the people “of Italy spoke 
Latin. y 

P. Do you suppose the people in Rome knew about 
hic, heec, hoc, and all that sort of thing? 

R. Of course. 

P. (Then I'm sorry for them.) 
so hard for me! 

R. You remember the Eclogues of Virgil ? 

P. Ob, certainly. (I think I have heard that name 
somewhere.) 

R. How sweetly the’ first begins, “ Tyture, tu patulae 
recubans,” 

P. (Hang it, what can that mean!) Grand! 

R. And the Greek is even more musical; I used to 
think so when I learned io conjugate “ tupto, tupso, tu- 
tupha”— 

P. (That’s Greek to me anyhow.) Splendid! 


Wonderful, when it is 


R. Which one of the classics do you like best? I will 
fetch it. 
P. Oh, don't put yourself to that trouble. I—I don't 


know as I can say. 

R. Virgil is my favorite. How expressive is his descrip- 
tion of the unconquerable passion of Dido, when he says 
“ haret lateri lethalis arundo.” 

P. (That must be Greek, too.) Very expressive! 

R. Even Ovid is a charming writer. 

P. (Ovid! Ovid! Another of the Greeks I suppose.) 
Very much.: 

R. Ah! I see you are more familiar with the Greek? 

P. (Let me get this right. Greek, oh, yes. Greek! is 
that that has the funny little characters, I think.) Yes, 
yes; I know Gree. 

R. And what do you say to Horace ? 

P. Why, he is the greatest Greek of all. 

P. Greek! Why man alive, every body knows he was 
a Latin poet. 

P. Certainly ; I meant Latin, 
great confusion ) 

R. I don’t often have the pleasure of talking with aman 
who, like you, is familiar with the classics, and I enjoy it 
immensely. 

P. (I can't say,that§I do.) It_is very pleasing. 

R. I was reading the other day about Achilles. What 
wonderful horses he had,‘didn't he? Now, that one——, 
born of the Harpy—let me see, the name was—— 


Did I say Greek! (Jn 


P. Oh, yes; the name was,—why, I’ve heard it thou- 
sands of times— 

R. Why, what was he called ? 

P. (Striking his forehead.) _ Why, it was, it was-— 

R. Singular neither of us can think of it. It was, it was 
Xanthus, 

P. Exactly. I was just going to say that. Zanthus! a 
queer name. (I wish I was out of this.) 

R. And, then, what was the name of that girl that 
caused the trouble between Agamemnon and Achilles ; it 
begins with R. 

P. Oh, yes, let me see—why, it is strange I forget that 
—R, R. 

R. Why, you are worse that lam. Now, I think of it; 
it begins with B,—Briseus. 

P. Certainly ; Briseus—that is it. 

R. I will now show you a copy of a Greek MSS. I got 
in Athens. Why, what is the matter? 

P. Oh, I have the vertigo (it always comes on when I 
get into a close corner like this.) I must leave you and 
the Greek MSS. How I would delight in looking 1t 
over. (Zxit.) 

R. Either he knows very little abont the classics, or 
else he is avery queer fellow. (Zxit.) 





When I’m a Man. 





(For very Little Boys.) 
[These reeitations should be accompanied by appropriate actions.) 

let Boy. When I’ma man, aman, 

I'll be a farmer, if I can,—and I can ! 

I'll plough the ground, and the seed I'll sow ; 

I'D reap the grain, and the grass I’ll mow; 

T'll bind the sheaves, and I’ll rake the hay, 

And pitch it up on the mow away,--- 
When I’m s man ! ; 

When I’m 8 man, a map, 

I'll be a carpenter, if I can,——and I can! 

fll piane like thig, and I’ll hammer go, 

And this is the way the saw shall go. 

T’'ll make bird-houses, and sleds, and boats, 

And a ship that shall race every craft that floats,— 
When I’m a man! 

When I'm a man, 8 man, 

A blacksmith I'll be, if I can,—and I can! 

Clang ! clang ! clang! shall my anvil ring ; 

And this is the way the blows I'l) swing. 

I'll shoe your horse, sir, neat and tight, 

Ther I’ll trot round the square to sce if it’s right, 
When I’m a man! 


When I’m a man, & man, 

A mason I'll be, if I can,—and I can! 

I'll lay a brick this way, and lay one that ; 

Then take my trowel and smooth them flat. 

Great chtmneys I'll make. I think I’ll be able 

To build one as highas the tower of Babel ! 
When I’m a man! 


24 Boy. 


3d Boy. 


4th Boy. 


5th Boy. $WhenI’m a map, aman, 

I'll be a shoemaker, if I can,—and I can ! 

T’ll sit on a bench, with my last held so ; 

And in and out shall my needles go. 

I’ll sew so strong that my work shal wear 

Till nothing is left but my stitches there ! 
When I’m a man ! 


6th Boy. When !’m & man, a man, 

A printer I'll be, if I can,—and I can! 

I'll make nice books, and perhaps you'll see 

Some of my work in ‘* The Nursery.” 

I'll have the first reading! Oh, won't it be fun 

To read all the stories before they are done ! 
When I’m a man! 

7th Boy. When I'ma man, a man, 

A doctor I'll be, if I can,~-and I can! 

My powders and pills shall be nice and sweet, 

And you shall have just what you like to eat. 

I'll prescribe for you riding, and sailing, and such ; 

And, ’bove all things, you never must study too much! 
When I’m a man! 

When I’m a man, a man, 

I'll be a minister, if I cau,-~and I can ! 

And once in a while a sermon I’ll make 

That can keep little boys and girls awake. 

For, oh, dear me! if the ministers knew 

How glad we are when they do get through ! 
When I’m a man! 

When I'm a man, a man, 

A teacher I’ll be, if I can,—and I can ! 

I'll sing t» my seholars, fine stories I'll tell. 

I'll show them pictures, and,—well,---ah, well, 

They shall have some lessons,—I spose they ought ; 

But, oh, I shall make them so very short ! 
When I’m a man! 


8th Boy. 


9th Boy. 


10th Boy. When I’m a man, a man, 
I'll be on the School Committee, if I can,--and I can ! 
About once a week I'll go into school 
And say, ‘* Miss Teacher, I've made a rule . 
That boys and girls need a great deal of play, 
You may give these children a holiday !’’ 
When I'm a man! 
When I’m 8 man, & mav, 
I'll be President if I can,-and I can! 
My uncles and aunts are a jolly set, 
And I'll have them all in my cabinet ! 
I shall live in the White House. I hope you all, 
When youhear I’m elected, will give me a call, 
When I’m a man ! 

Allin concert, When we are men, are men, 

I hope we shall do great thiags,~-and then, 

Whatever we do, this thing we say, 

We'll do our work in the very best way. 

And you shall see, if you know us then, 

We'll be good, and honest, and useful men. 

When we are men ! Mas. B, 0, SxapE. 


—ee> 


Educational Maxims. 


11th Boy, 








That was an excellent saying of the Spartan instructor, 
“T will accustom the boys to take pleasure in what is good 
and to abhor what is evil.” Truly the most excellent and 
proper purpose which education could aim at.—Puvurarcu. 

Among the Persians the boys were especially trained to 
temperance, by seeing how their elders lived temperately. 
—ZENOPHON. 

It would be well if some older person were present at all 
diversions of youth.—Cicrro. 

To do right before children is the best way of teaching 
them to be good.— Moscueroscn. 


For children there is absolutely no morality except ex- 
ample, either narrated or seen.—Jean Paut Ricurer. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY, 

Rev. Henry Warp} Beecuer will deliver an entirely 
new and interesting lecture, entitled “The New Profes- 
sion,” at Steinway Hall, on Thursday evening, April 15th, 
1880, in aid of the funds of the Union for the relief of sick 
and disabled members. Mr. Beecher has generously vol- 
unteered his valuable services in behalf of this cause, and 
his subject is chosen with special reference to the claims of 
the teacher. The members of the Union earnestly appeal 
to all teachers for their united support ; they and the gen- 
eral public should accord to it a generous and hearty re- 
sponse. Tickets 50 cents; reserved seats $1. If a teacher 
cannot be present he can show his appreciation of this 
good cause by sending the price of a ticket. Will he 
do it ? 





ELSEWHERE. 

N. Y. Srare Institutes ror Apri—April 5, Seneca 
Co., Waterloo, conducted by Prof. Post; April 12, Tomp- 
kins Co., by Prof. Johonnot; April 12, Cayuga, Meridian, 
by Prof. Kennedy ; April 12, Suffolk, Greenpoint, by Prof. 
Johonnot; April 12, Wayne, Marion, by Prof. Lantry; 
April 19, Tioga, Owego, by Prof. DeGraff; April 19, Sara 
toga, by Prof. Lantry; April 26. Madison, Morrisville ; 
April 26, Oswego Parish, by Prof. Johonnet. 

Seneca County.—Commissioner Stout held an Institute 
at Waterloo, Sen. Co., commencing April 5th, and closing 
April 10. Conductors, Messrs. Johonnot & Post. The 
number present Friday was 218. The institute was 
a decided success. The Conductors are earnest men 
and understand well the subjects which they present. 
Primary Reading, Geography, Arithmetic, the use of 
the Globes and Maps, the Dictionary and other school 
apparatus were explained, each subject was handled in a 
masterly manner, Com. Stout is a great worker in the 
cause of education. Com. Chapin was over from Ontorio 
County. 

Ontario Country.—Commissioner Chapin held an In- 
stitute at Geneva, one week commencing March 20th. 
Conducted by Prof, Johonnot, and Barnes, There were 
present about two hundred and fifty; about one hundred 
and seventy-five names ware taken for the class; about 
ninety were examined for licenses to teach. Subjects pre- 
sented: Sentence method in teaching young chiidren to 
read; in Geography to commence with the school-room 
ground, district, roads, dwellings and then a more general 
discription of places‘farther off; Arithmetic ; History ; Civil 
Government; Physical Geography, and the Quincy Meth- 
ods, &c., ware explained. Mr. Barnes, led the singing and 
it was excellent so were the lectures by Mr. Johonnot on 
“Ttaly.” Prof. Milne from the Normal School at Geneseo 
spoke on “Education,” Prof. Bennett from Syrcuse Uni- 
versity on “Germany. 


Bostoy.—From Supt Eliot’s annual report we select the 
following sentences. These sound like the words of an 
Educator, they are not those of a Supervisor of Knowledge 
cromming operatives, 

The Primary Schools have greater independence. 
They and their work {have been placed where they 
may feel more confidence in it, and it may have, so 
to speak, more confidence in them. If the work 
is, as almost everybody admits, the most respon- 
sible in the whole range of education, then, surely, it 
needs its own instruments; that is, its own schools, its 
own courses, its own teachers, independently of those be- 
longing to any other work. This is just what our Primary 
instruction is getting under the existing arrangement, and 
if it gets this, and keeps this, it has not merely the pre- 
sage, but the possession of independence. 

(It must be remembered that the Primary Schoo's were 
removed from the supervision of the Grammar school 
principals.) 

With more self-reliant teach2rs there will be more self- 
reliant pupils. These, too, are needed, and especially in 
the schools which are forming opinions and Labits for life. 
Self-reliance is death to mechanism. It destroys it both 
inwardly and outwardly, sets the mind free to act as mind, 
and even sets the body free to move or rest as nature wills. 
Who ever saw a class of little children in position, as it is 
called, with their heads, hands, and feet in line, and kept 
there till they must have ached, without wishing to break 
the spell? It has been broken in most of our Primary 
Schools. Children are allowed to be children. They are 


not ungoverned; but they are unoppressed. Their im- 
pulses are respected, their errors are corrected rather 
than driven in, and thas the life without expresses instead 
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of concealing the life withm. This helps them to help 
themselves. It gives them the consciousness of power 
as well as of weakness, and encourages them to do what 
they feel as well as learn to be their duty. Teachers have 
exerted themselves in new ways as well as in old ones. 
Pupils have dropped their list lessness, and read or writ- 
ten or spoken with almost as much eagerness as if they 
were at play. They like their lessons, and yet more the 
spirit they are not merely suffered but excited to put into 
them. One aids another, and the class is full of common 
interests which cannot but be good for all who share in it. 
Can we do better than interest these boys and girls? We 
want them to learn, and there is nothing more certain 
to make them than the love of learning. Give them 
that in the beginning, and it will last as they go on 
throngh all their childhood and into the full fiush ot life. 
It is like the dawn which ensures the noon. Reading, 
writing, and language have been taught, especially to 
beginners, in what is to us a new way; but it is an old 
or comparatively old way elsewhere, and we can make no 
boast of it. The great gain to the course, as it strikes me, 
is the better spirit in which it is pursued by both teachers 
and pupils. My confidence in the improvement of 
Primary instruction rests upon no shibboleth. I read of 
all sorts of theories, I see or hear all sorts of practices; 
but nothing appears absolutely preferavle,—nothing, with 
one exception, and this is simple reverence for little children. 
This, and this only, it seems to me, makes a method good ; 
this also makes a teacher, who is more than any method, 
good. Its effect upon both teacher and pupil, and upon 
the reiation between them, is just as certain as any 
effect of any cause in this world. Nothing with regard 
the Grammar Schools, during the half year, has been 
more cheering than the assurances of several teachers 
that they were trying to dispense with credits. One 
entire school has dispensed with them. They are, as is 
well known, those rewards and punishments which con- 
sist of marks, good and bad. ranks, penalties, and all 
the similar devices with which our schoo!s are familiar. 
No one disputes the necessily of rewards and punishments 
in education. They exist there, as they exist everywhere 
else, self-administered, if not administered by others; the 
inevitable attendants upon honor or shame through life. 
But with regard to those which a teacher is to use, there 
now a great divergence of opinions; some clinging to 
tradition, and others breaking away from it, in search 
of better ipflueaces. Such as believe in human nature 
and in its responsiveness to higher treatment will treat it 
in the pupil on high principles. They will trust him as 
far and as long as they can. If he deceives them, they 
will rebuke him; but they will trust him, if possible, again. 
They will deepen his trust in them, and make him 
feel that he has no safer guides, no tenderer friends. 
His sense of duty will be more in their eyes than 
his performance of separate duties; and they will speak or 
act concerning what he does with constant reference to 
what he wishes to do. To turn him from the evil will not 
seem to them enough, unless they lead him to the right; 
and that this may be his end, as well as theirs, is the very 
highest object they have in teaching him. What will be 
the rewards, what the punishments, they use? Will they 
use credits, or whatever else may be included in that 
word? It seems preposterous to ask the question. 
Credits, and all other rewards and punishments of a 
merely outward character, are to be given by those 
who believe in merely outward manifestations; in 
obedience or disobedience which can be seen; in answers 
which can be heard; in words or deeds, rather than in 
motives or affections, A master exclaimed in my hear- 
ing, not long ago, “I believe in precentages as in 
Christianity.” It sounded as stiarge as if he had said 
he had equal faith in chains and in freedom. We must be 
careful that our rewards do not excite the worst elements 
ina 's disposition, our punishments stifle the best. 
As F aya other in ph proes of New England life 

: “Folks have just got to open their eyes, and 
if they can, what the Lord meant when he put the 
d together, and not stand in his way.” One punish- 
ment continues without restraint. Some put the 
children into painful and even dangerous positions ; some 
shake them as times with such rou as to tear their 


; while many still ply the rattan as freely as if it 
a Teather, and strike, not merely the aa but the 


; 


2 
3 


head and body. The monthly rts of some Grammar 
’ Schools come in ringing with the echoes of blows,—one 
hundred and thirty corporal ts in one school, 


one hundred and fifty-seven in another; in each jor a 
month, and a month averaging twenty-one and a half 
days of five hours. “Brethren,” as St. James wrote, 
é things ought not so to be.” 


LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New Yore Scnoon Jovrxat: 

I think teachers will find that the following plan of 
teaching reading is very satisfactory as well as very in. | 
teresting to the pupils. Instead of taking the lessons in’ 





lines. 


Born. Principal works. 


Name. 





Died. 
The pupils fill it out and bring it to the class with them. | 
At the beginning of each recitation we review what we 
have gone over. Once a week have no regular lesson but 
let the pupils each select a verse or paragraph to read and 
have the remainder. of the pupils to guess from whom it was 
taken. This last is the most interesting part. This is 
of course for the more advanced classes, F.C. P. 





To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Journav: 
Sir,—In addition to what Justitia has so ably explained, 

permit me, as a primary teacher, to say afew words. A 

father in speaking of his children, once said to me, “ Our 


proportion as other skilled labor is paid, then see how 
soon there will be a “rattling among the dry bones.” In 
that celebrated “March of the Ten Thousand,” the leaders 
had their dead buried. If ourleaders, the parents, want to 
carry the dead with them, let them enjoy the stench; if 
they don't, let them bury the dead and pay the living 


regular order take an suthor of renown. Have the class | enough to keep them alive. We have in onr section of 
find all they can about him. I use the following out-| country some teachers that are dozing and occasionally 


one that steepeth, but the great majority of our teachers 
are honast, earnest, energetic workers, who have been at- 
tracted to the protession because of its high, ennobling 
nature. Tree Cavse. 





To the Editor of the New York Scuoou Journat: 


Our exeellent President of the Board of Education has 
chosen as his motte this year “Let well enough alone.” 
With all cue deference to his expressed opinion, I submit 
the remark, “Does anything in this busy world of ours 
stand still!" We must either retrograde or advance, 
Stagnation is the worst of evils, and breeds only disease 
and death. If there are faults in the system what 
better time than now to remedy them? Why should 
not a committee be appointed to conserve the interests 
of the Primaries; as well as one for the Normal College— 





evenings are devoted to conning over their lessons with 
them, that they may not fail on the morrow; it’s nothing 
but an annoyance and a worry; it is we at home who teach 
the children—the school teachers I consider mere exam- 





iners. One comes home with, ‘I must tell all about this 
nail and that tool; Miss said we must find out all 
about it.’ Another has sums that we puzzle out; the 


third, a list of definitions which we must furnish.” How 
different is the primary teacher, who, without this aid of 
books, and auxiliaries takes the untutored child and shows 
it that it possesses human powers of thought and action, 
If it be an honor to add the finishing polish to the advanced 
echolars, why have the deans and doctors of college fame 
go to their graves unknown and unsung, while the mem- 
ory of the humble and hardworking Pestalozzi will shine 
as the starsforever? Because he taught those who had 
been hitherto untaught, the most taxing and trying of all 
teaching, because it requires a brain’s ingenuity, a heart's 
sympathy, and a soul's comprehensiveness. Is this period 
of life to be lightly passed over? Converse with aged 
people, and you find that incidents of their early childhood 
are indelibly impressed on their memory, while matters of 
middle life are forgotten. Many a time when I have been 
writing my roll of eighty names have I remembered how 
our grammar teacher was relieved of such work, since we 
scholars always wrote up the roll, copied reports, etc., she 
only giving a supervising eye as she ate her lunch, and 
signed her name. 

A grammar teacher's photograph should be taken sitting 
with a book in her hand, hearing recitations; a primary 
teacher standing at the blackboard—one examines, the 
other teaches. But if the grammar teacher is the more im- 
portant, there must be a reason for it. ‘“ Papa,” said a boy 
to a farmer, “that butter must be worth more than what 
you sent away before?” “It’s all the same stock,” said 
the farmer, “ only it fetches a better price in the market.— 
Very truly yours, M.A. F. 





To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Jovrnav: 
Though only a recent subscriber for your paper, I have 
been greatly benefited, especially by such articles as those 
concerning teaching Square Root, Reading, Rhetoric, 
Cultivation of the Mental Faculties, &c. I must coincide 
with sentiment of the many articles your paper contains 
concerning the “Dead Teacher,” and bad habits among 
teachers, but I fear that in aiming to root out these evils 
you will damage the cause itself. But a short time since 
there was a loud cry in some of the leading New York 
papers, because a principal rode to school in a carriage 
and a lady teacher was seen looking in a store window 
on Broadway. The care of the child is primarily given to 
the parent and it is his duty to employ as his aid in 
educating the child, the most skilled labor within his 
reach and pay for it in proportion as skilled labor in 
other callings is paid for, and let the most skilled 
receive the best opportunities just as is the case in the 
vocations where the wages are regulated by the great 
natural and therefore divine laws of supply and demand. 
The “dead,” are not susceptible to the shots of the living, 
and while the parents continue to hire the “dead,” or 
those containing but one spark of life, you may fan 
with newspapers, yea even throw the papers themselves 
on that spark and all to no purpose, But just let the parent 





say, we will employ only ckilled labor and will pay it in 





the Evening Schools—the Nautical schools—the Colored 
Schools? Thus a new era would dawn for them of 
| generous appreciation, and fostering care on the part of 
| the Board, that would act as a stimulus to renewed ex- 
ertions and successful labor; and would also react upon 
the Commissioners themselves; awakening an earnest 
love for the Jittle ones, that no diplomas in graduating halls 
or oratorical display on Commencement day, could rival 
or eclipse. 

Bat with all our inconveniences and impediments to 
more complete work the 
Primaries, is as thoroughly and well done as could possibly 
be expected under existing evils. Let our Superintendent 
witness for us, if it be not so.—If we are drones and idlers 
(we are under their exceilent supervision), let them speak. 
Superintendent Jones says in his Annual Report to the 
City Superintendent. 
number of children leave the Primary Schools to enter 
retail stores, where a knowledge of reading, spelling, 
writing and elementary arithmetic is required, it is a 
source of gratification that these schools qualify them so 
thoroughly.” There are perhaps incompetent Teachers 
among us—Where are there not? There are perhaps 
Teachers who should have embraced some other vocation 
for a livelihood. But of what we complain is the fact— 
that they are adjudged fit only for the Primaries, They 
will work far less injury any where else—even in College 
or Grammar classes, under 
graduates, might conceive a distaste tor their specialty—but 
in the crowded benches of the Primaries, they are poison- 
ing the fountains of knowledge at their source. Does the 
master-builder care only for the polished stones of the 
superstructure; and very little for his undergirding, 
unseen—rock-bed foundations? If he were so foolish, 
how soon would his stateliest edifice crumble in the dust? 
Does the gardener, shield less carefully from wind and 
storm—his delicate seedlings, his tender shrubs. On the 
contrary he gives them extra sunshine, extra water, extra 
care, for well he knows that his fortune in embryo is 
there. So is it with this far-famed Public School System. 
In the Primaries is as noble a work, as God ever gave 
to mortal ; not excepting the pulpit—the press—and the 
home. Here are the diamonds in the rough; the ore in 
the bed, the future greatness and stability of our American 
Republic. Here is the crucible that is melting iato one 
homogenous whole, the different nationalities that com- 
pose our citizenship. The babe in the household is the 
crowned monarch of the home. And why? Beceuse of 
its very helplessness—its future grand possibilities. So, 
Commissioners of the Board of Education, are the tender 
years of childhood—a vast trust given by thousands of 
confiding parents to your safe-keeping. You the 
custodians of the interests of more than three-fifths of the 
state’ legatees, in the 65 per cent. of children who compore 
your Primary Departments. Will you do them simple 
justice ; and give them an equal chance for a good educa- 
tion—with the more favored classes, the 35 per cent. who 
compose the Grammar Departments. This whole subject 
was brought before the Board at a recent meeting by the 
Inspectors of the 5th District, and was referred to a 
special committee. Are they ready to report, and will 
they stand nobly for equity and justice—or shall others 
have the honor? The time is fast hastening, when 


success —the now done in 
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we shail have proper Primary instruction. When a| The vacuum might be so perfect that the discharge would 
teacher's merit, and consequently her recompense—shaly | not pass at all; on the other hand, it might be too low, in 
no longer depend upon the age of the members of her| which case the violet light of the ordinary discharge was 
class—but upon her fidelity and successful experience. seen. The best point is reached when one millionth part 
When this wholesale defrauding of the children of the | of the atmospheric pressure remains in the tube. Still 
poorer classes, of the best education the state can give, there is matter remaining in the tube, ard when this is 
them—the funds having been already provided; will be excited to rapid movement by the passage of an electric 
an anomaly of the past; and when slice after slice can curient, the tubes becomes brilliantly phosphorescent 
not be carved from the general fund, to the detriment of from the impact of the flying molecules on its walls. 
the original persons form whom it was intended. Different kinds of glass glow with different colored light. 
Primary TEAcHEr, English glass shines with blue, German glass with yellow, 
and uranium glass with green radiance. Substances of 
EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. bertege phosphorescent properties glow with an intense 
‘light when exposed in the tube to the battering of these 
ultimate particles of matter. The diamond stines with a 
new lustre, ruby emits a deep red light, colorless alumina 
It was Faraday’s belief that a form of matter existed glows red like the ruby, and in particular a substance 
whose subtlety surpassed that of gases as much as the’ known as “Becquerel’s phosphorescent sulphide” shines 
gaseous surpassed the liquid, or the liquid the solid state with marvellous brilliancy. 
of matter. Aided by physical apparatus such as Faraday} As we have already stated, the excited particles move 
could not command, Mr. Crookes is carrying out an in-' away from the negative pole, and they do so in straight 
quiry of the utmost interest, and we propose to give a lines whose direction is at right angles (or normal) to the 
short account of the facts which he has lately laid before bounding surfaces of the pole. If this be, fur example, a 
the scientific world in connection with his researches on flat metal plate standing vertically, the molecu'es rush 
radiant matter. | away from it in horizontal streams; it the pole be concave, 
It is supposed that the molecules of gases are constantly the streams converge; if convex, they diverge; and if 
moving forward in straight lines with uniform velocity | spherical, they radiate in all directions, 
until they impinge either against each other or against the; In an ordinary vacuum tube the electric discharge seeks 
higher orders of the clergy. At this time were sown by the shortest path between the two poles, and no matter 
walls of the containing vessel. Such a vessel may likened , how sinuous that course may be made by the glass-blower, 
toa hive containing a swarm of bees; and we readily the current follows every curve into which the glass is 
see that upon the number of bees in the hive will depend bent. Radiant matters behaves in quite another way; 
the length of flight which each bee can make before the particles are rot discharged by the nearest route from 
coming into contact with another bee. Suppose the one pole to the other, but they ray out from the 
average distance a bee can fly without colliding with negative pele in straight lines which are persistently 
its neighbor is two inches, t!.en we wi'l call that dimen- normal to its surface, no matter what may be the position 
sion the “mean free path” of the bees. If we remove | of the positive pole in the tube. The molecules are in- 
one half of the bees from the hive we doub’e this free competent to turn a corner—tbey behave, indeed, just like 











Radiant Matter. 





.path, and we might go on reducing the number of bees a stream of bullets—and if their energy be excited in a 


until it extended from‘one end of the hive to the other. | V-shaped tube having a pole at each of its upper ex- 
The electric spark passes with difficulty through the tremities, these molecular bullets are projected only along 
mixture of gases forming our atmosphere, but it passes one leg of the V; they cannot turn the corner, and do 
readily through a high vacuum, exhibiting very beautiful not seek the positive pole like an ordinary electric dis- 
phenomena. Most persons have seen the well-known charge. 
Geissler’s vacuum tubes, and are acquainted with the ap-| The stream of excited particles may be arrested by an 
pearances presented by the discharge. The space separating obstacle placed in its path. Mr. Crookes arranges a tube 
the positive and negative poles is filled with violet-colored in such a manner that a small cross of thin mica can be 
light, but a cl se inspection shows that the immediate made to stand erect within it at pleasure; when in this 
neighborhood of the negative poles is surrounded by a position the cross faces the negative pole, which consists 
dark region. The violet light is produced by collisions of a flat plate of metal. Radiant matter streams cut 
among the molecules of gas left after exhaustion, which! horizortally from the plate, and declares its presence by 


are excited into abnormal activity by the passage of the | rendering the oppusite end of the glass tube brilliantly 


electric current. These molecules, as will afterward 
appear, stream out from the negative toward the positive 
pole, and the small dark space around that pole represents 
the'r mean free path, or, in other words, the distance 
which they traverse before coming into contact with 
their fellows. 

So, at least, Mr. Crookes’ imagination led him to sup- 
pose; and in the vurification of this brilliant guess he, 
has made the world acquainted for the first time with 
that radiant condit'on of matter which Faraday prevised. 
Faraday, as we have said, wanted means to prove the 
truth of his anticipation, for the vacuum of an ordinary | 
Geissler’s tube is far more perfect than any which could 
be produced in his day by the old-fashioned air-pump, 
while it falls very short of the extreme exhaustion used 
in Mr. Crookes’ research. Very perfect vacua. were ma 
quired by that gentleman in the construction of his radio- 
meter, and special means were devised for their produc- 
tion ; these have been further improved during the reeent 
investigation, and exhaustion can now be carried to almost 
absolute perfection. 

With these means at hand, Mr. Crookes found that, as 
the vacuum in a Geissler's tube improved, the dark space 
surrounding the negative pole increased, and he was 
ultimately enabled to carry exhaustion so far as to make 
this dark space equal to the whole length of the tube. In 
other words, he removed so many of the molecules form 
ing the inclosed gaseous matter, that, like the bees in the 
hive, they could pass from end to end without collision. 
When this point was reached, the residual matter within 
the tube exhibited entirely new phenomena; the violet 
light of the electric discl.arge disappeared, and that which 
has been well called radiant energy took its place, 





It was soon found that a particular degree of exhaus- 
tion was most favorable for the display of this new force. 


phosphorescent. The cross being erected interposes an 
obstacle in the path of the particles, and its “shadow” is 
at once projected dark on the glowing end of the tube. 

Here we have something very like demonstration of the 
material character of the discharge from the negative pole, 
but a more conclusive proof is at hand. If a magnet is 
brought near to a Geissler’s tube, the violet light is strong- 
ly attracted; a deflection in the path of the discharge 
ensues, but disappears with the removal of the magnet. 
In the same way, radiant matter is sensible to magnetic 
influence, and the stream of particles is attracted or 
repelled accordingly as the north or south pole of the 
magnet is presented to it, 

It will be remembered that about two years ago the 
same investigator brought before the world the remark- 
able instrument now so well known as the radiometer. 
It consists of a an disc, furnished with four peripheral 
vanes, hung on a delicate verticle axis, and inclosed with- 
in an exhausted glass bulb.» When exposed to heat or 
light, the disc revolves more or less rapidly according to 
the amount of heat or light supplied. 

Many explanations have been offered to account for this 
strange phenomenon, but it was reserved for Mr. Crookes 
himself to turnish the true solution of the problem. He 
constructed a radiometer with vanes metallic on one side 
only, and so arranged matters that the disc formed a 
negative pole, placing the positive pcle indifferently at 
any part of the exhausted bulb of the instrument. Upon 
the ge of the current, radiant matter streamed away 
from the metallic faces of the vanes, and the reaction of 
the discharge, like the kick of a gun against the shoulder, 
set the disc in rapid rotation. The experiments we have 
described leave little room for doubt that we have been 
concerned with the motions of actual particles of matter, 
that a real hailstorm of molecular projectiles caused these 
glass tubes to glow, the gems and other bodies to phos- 
phoresce, the vaned discs to revolve; and in that hail we 
are brought face to fuce with the ultimate constituents of 
matter, 
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Hope. 





By Mary K. Hany. 


Pandora's box was weighty 

With human grief and care, 

But was not shadow'd over 

By the darkness of despair ; 

It bore to men all sorrow 

The ills with which we cope, 

But o’er the ghastly spectacle 

Was cast the light of hope. 

The night is ever starless 

Ere the morning light appears ; 

May flowers blocm and blossom 

From April's foolish tears, 

The ocean waves in fury 

May lash the pebbly shore, 

But they’ll come with smiles of sunshine 

When that dark hour is o’er. 

The heaviest load of anguish 

Waves of time will roll away. 

The miner strikes the diamond 

When he’s dug through feet of clay ; 

These hearts that throb with sorrow 

That seems for aye to cling, 

Just think—'tis always winter 

That precedes the blooming spring. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 12. 
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A Mathematical Correction. 








By Lawrence Siuter Benson. 

Unknown to each cther, Adams of England, and Le 
Verrier of France, computed elements for an unknown 
planet, and Neptune was discovered. But, although agree- 
ing very closely in their theoretical results, still, when okser- 
vations were made of Neptune, astronomers found that 
Adams and LeVerrier had made an excess of over five hun- 
dred million of miles in its mean distance from the Sun, 
had made its orbit 51 years greater tlian it is, and had com- 
puted it over double its actual size. 

Again: from observations of 1769, Encke computed the 
mean distance of the Earth and Sun, as 95,292,000 miles. 
But Le Verrier, using Foucault’s experiments with Light, 
estimated this distance as 91,829,000 miles; whilst obser- 
vations of 1874, enabled Sir G. B. Airy, Astronomer Royal, 
to get 93,321,000 miles. 

In my “ Mathematics in a Dilemma,” New York, 1879, 
I show that the above discrepancies are due to false math- 
ematical reasoning, which has elicited considerable atten- 
tion from mathematicians. I show that varying rectangles 
have discordant relations ; hence attempting to derive the 
junctions of angles trom rectangles consecutively inscribed 
in the quadrant of a circle, invulves irrational quantities— 
the interminate decimals, and originates discrepancies. 

Now, functions of angles are really functions of ares, 
therefore, they should be derived from the circumference in 
order to be wniform and congruous. As the curve is gen- 
erated, the versine increases in constant proportion with 
the increase of arc, and, therefore, sines and cosines are 
simply differences between radius and versines of arcs and 
their complements. But, by the present mode of comput- 
ing Trigonometrical values, the reverse to the rule, for there, 
sines and cosines are derived from each other, and the ver- 
sines are treated as differences between radius and cosines. 

This distinction is important, as will presently be seen. 

Thus, Trigonometry makes sin 60° or cos 30°, .8660254.. ., 
but let vhe arc CK be described with }CD as radius, and 
from the middle point otf CD, as centre; and let the are CB 
be described with CD as radius, and from D, as centre. 
Then, because 
the curve of the 
circle is perfect- 
ly uniform in its 
course, circum- 
ferences are in 
direct propor- 
tion as radii of 
circles. Hence, 
what is true for 
the ares CK,CB, 
as wholes, is true 
for them in cor- 
responding parts. 
Then, when 90° of the arc CK extend half so far from CA, 
that 90° of the arc CB do; and 45° of the are CK extend 








half so far from CA, that 45° of the are CB ¢o; end 9004 
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the arc CK extend the same distance from CA, that 60° 
of the are CB do; so 45° of the arc CK extend the same 
distance from CA, that 30° of the are CB do. Consequently, 
30° of the are CB extend half so far from CA, that 45° of 
the arc CB do, 

So, CE, sin 60° or cos 30°, is CM+}$MA which is less 
than .8660254 ... 


ably the language in use among commercial people 
throughout Asia Minor until it was superseded by the 
simpler and more practical Phoenician alphabet. This dis 
covery is exceedingly interesting, as the Hittites belong to 
the same race of people who perfected, by the invention of 
the alphabet, that greavest of human inventions, a written 
language. We have now, in this discovery of Mr. Smith, 
Whence, EF, drawn parallel to AB, through H, the inter- | the memorials of a lost people, in neighboring proximity 
section of .the ares AHD, BHC, passes also through the to the Pheenicians, of whom also we know s0 little—a 
centres of the squares AXMI, QBNP; and the arc AHD people who had an important part in the early progress of 
passes through the centres of the spaces QBUD ABMP | ancient civilization, with respect to which the eminent Egy- 
at 30° and 60°, respectively. | tian scholar expresses his conviction that future discov- 
Hence, versines of 30° and 45° have the same ratio that | eries in the course of this exploration w'll afford convine- 
the versines of 60° and 90° have, namely, 1 to 2. Then, ing proois that this civilization, which was of the highest 
because the circumference is perfectly uniform, arcs which | antiquity, was of an impcrtance which we can oaly 
are as 2 to 3, have versines as 1 to 2. Therefore, | guess at. 
versines have such constant ratio that ( 2)" of 90° sub- | A writer in the London Zimes has said, in respect to 
tend ( } ) * of radins, | these discoveries, that they have opened up to us an ex- 
Henee, as vers 60° is .5, so cos 60° or sin 30°, is .5, tinct civilization that existed before Rome or Athens was 
as vers 40° is .25, so cos 40° or sin 50° is .75, not .76604. | founded, of which nearly every trace and memorial bad 
as vers 26° 40’ is 125, so cos 26° 40’ or sin 63° 20’ is .875, | been lost until these discoveries were made a few years 
not .89368 . ago; that they have opened a new and earlier page in the 
as vers 17° 46’ 40” is 0625, so cos 17° 46’ 40” or sin 72° | history of mankind—in that of religion, science, and of the 
13’ 20”, is .9375 not .95228. ete. | arts—by the discovery of the remains of this library, which 
Whenee, discrepancies arise in Mathematics wherever the | Abraham may have consulted in what was the land of his 
present Trigonometrical values are used. nativity.— Scientific American. 
That Sir G. B, Airy obtained 1,492,000 miles in excess : 
of LeVerrier was because the Trigonometrical values | FOR THE HOME. 


adopted by him, are in this ratio of excess over the true | 
How John Moss Helped His Mother. 























values. Thus, proving that Mathematics, based on its pro- 
per principles, is, as it should be, absolutely correct, and 
ever will conform with practical tests, because, whea the | The ff _ ace 3 ‘ot 
functions of angles are given their true valu2s, Astronomi- J nay eugienne diene nen youn ap tagcat tan 
os Leliaiiihies will on iat iaaial . ny ee ohn and his mother had gone through the form of supper ; 
‘ eree with accurale experiments UPON | the table was cleared, and the lamp was lighted and set on it, 
Light. | in the usualorder. And now that there was nothing to be done 
| but to sit and think, the grief came back afresh, and they 
wept together. John was nearly seventeen. He was hence- 
| forth, mother's protector, He felt as if he had made a sudden 
The readers of the Bible will remember the frequent | stride into manhood. 
mention that is made of the Hittites. They were not unly| ‘There, mother! Don'tcry any more! Poor, dear little 
commercial and warlike, but had evidently at a remote | mother,” said he, drawing his chair beside hers. 
period made great advances in civilization and in the fine| Kind-hearted John Moss! He truly meantit. He fully in- 
arts. They occupied the whole country of Southern Syria, | tended to devote himself to make his mother happy and com- 
from the Mediterranean to the desert, dwelling chiefly in | fortable. Inexperienced, thoughtless Johr Moss! He did not 
the fertile valleys of the Orentes, a river rising to the east | know himself. He did not dream that he could be selfish en- 
of Baalbec and flowing into the Mediterranean, and had | °¥8) to forget his mother's need for his own pleasure. He 


two principal cities—Kadesh, or the Holy City, and agreat | brought her his Gres —o and they went ” buy meterials 
commercial emporium, which was their capital aud the cen- | for a new suit for him, which he worked far into the mght to 
'make up. The second month he wanteda gun. He had been 


tor of thelr power, elie’ Ctachemish. They wore Gnsiy promised one by his father, and now he know a chance to 
overthnows by the Assyrians, B.C. 719; and had so com- | buy one for “ only six dollars.” He wearied his mother with 
pletely disappeared that they are scarcely ever referred to arguments till she consented. Her face had grown paler al- 
by Greek writers. Great interest was felt to discover the | ready, from constant confinement at her needle. And six 
site of their commercial capital, Carchemish, and many con- | dojiars was all she earned by a whole week of steady, hard 
jectures have been made, none ot which, however, could | work. But Joha did not think of that. She rose early every 
be verified. A few years ago Mr. Skene, the British Con-| Monday morning to do the washing for herself and John. She 
sul at Aleppo, discovered a huge mound of earth covering | was a delicate little woman, and washing was hard work for 
a large area on the western shore of the lower Euphrates, | her. Biddy McGuire would do it many weeks for six doliars, 
near a ford of that river on the route still tense by |asshe had always done when John’s father wasalive. But 
caravans. This great mound was surrounded by ruined John did not think of that. 
walls and broken towers, while the mound itself was but a| “Perhaps I can shoot a squirrel for dinner, now and then,” 
mass of earth, fragments of masonry, and debris. It had acid he. 
frequently been seen by previous travelers, but they identi- ake - a cay ten: “Giz dellecs would bay mont fora goed 
fied it with other lost places. Mr. Skene called the atten- wong Gener, Soha. . : 
tion of the late George Smith, the emment archeologist Ps — Se teh ao ens yatinnly “ wore 
who brought so much to light from the ruins of Nineveh, ae woth ae ractarreglion mites cs reed 
to this mourd,and Mr. Smith found there the long-lost a eee eons pee serine at mur ites. 
capital of the H ittites. ‘The present British Consul, Mr and must have another, and amunition and a new book loft but 
Henderson, has been during the last two years engaged in mag pte ee ond Di po at re ga ; mo ‘ ee 
nex n as mber, and w 
the exploration of the mound, and has already sent impor- bought, and other expenses pressed hard, and ‘State sorte 
tant remains with inscriptions to the British Museum. It| were needed, and she took them reluctantly, feeling that he 
was in the language of the Hittites. The inscriptions found | had yielded them but half willingly. When the wood pile was 
by Mr. Henderson in the exploration of Carchemish are in , in the yard, however, the sight of it, and the knowledge that 
the same character; the same language which Mr. Layard he had paid for it, made him feel quite self-complacent. “I 
found impressed upon seals discovered by him in the ruins | #™ going to saw it all up, as soon as I can get it housed, so it 
of the record chamber of Sennacherib’s palace, and which | ¥'!! be out of the way of snow-storms,” said he; “I do help 
greatly excited his curiosity, as the writing was unlike any you some, don’t I, mother ? What a big pile itis! I did want 
ever noticed before. Another inscription was afterward those akates of Brighem's, though!” 
discovered at Aleppo, by Mr. Davis, a missionary ; and it|. His mother smiled and sighed, passed her hand on the acb- 
ales tures cut thet the fences figures sculptured above the ing spot in her side, and then made her needle fiy fast as over. 
sends fem Bak to Ph and fi Sm to Sardi Don't you think I can have the skates next month? This 
4 P + mg een, Se Sem Sanyees ve 8, | wood will last a good while. Will there be anything else to 
which are mentioned by Herodotus, and were supposed by 
him to represent the ven King a eee buy? His mother thought of the shoes she needed even now, 
otin ie ner? bye “ ” of the nearly empty flour barrel, of approaching taxes, and of 
yes Greeks, inscriptions in the ome character | the many, many stitches that must be set to meet these de- 
Pa — oa on See Aoeng that — mands, and others that were continually arising, and replied, 
this language was the source of what is known as the 


“I don’t know. I fear we shall need all we can earn through 
Cypriote syllabary, found in}Cyprus, and which was prob- 





The Hittites. 





the winter. Boots are of more copsequence than skates, and 
yours will soon be worn out.” 





“ Oh, these’ll last ever so long!” said John, giving the chair 
a thump with his best boot, that made his mother start pain- 
fully. She had grown weak and nervous lately, “I guess I 
won't begin to saw the wood to-night. There's enough for 
to-morrow in the shed now, and I'm tired.” 

To morrow came, cold, snowy, and blustering, John was 
obliged to be off early at the school-house, but promised to 
come straight home after school, and attack the wood-pile. A+ 
tour o’clock the last stick of the wood was buined, and the 
sitting room began to grow chilly. Mrs. Moss went out and 
scraped up chips to keep the fire till John should come. Five 
o'clock, and still he came not. 

“I shall have to saw off a stick or two, to last till he colkes,” 
she said, and went out to the shed. The wind buffeted her. 
The snow blew in her face, and crept into the holes in her 
shoes ; but she persevered, and dragged one of the heavy sticks 
into the shed. Slowly and laboriously she pushed the saw up 
and down, till one stick was off. Then she stopped to breathe 
and pressed her haud to her side. But one stick would not 
keep the fire, so she went to work again. Up and down 
wearily and wearily now, till, suddenly, the dreadful stitch in 
her side that hurt her, seemed to break, and she fell down, 
the blood flowing from her«mouth. 

John found her there a little later, chilled, fainting, half- 
dead. The doctor did all he could; the neighbors watched, 
and nursed, and helped; John was all assiduity, all tender- 
ness and self-sacrifice now; but there was no help for the 
poor little mother. She died blessing him; calling him dear, 
kind boy, and praying for, his welfare. Jobn has had twenty- 
seven yeara, since, in which to remember, with regret and 
self-reproach, how little he helped his mother.—/Scholar's 
Companion. 
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Pompeii’s 18th Centennial. 





Pompeii, 1,800 years ago last summer, was a small city of 
some 12,000 to 20,000 inhabitants, having been badly shattered 
by two earthquakes in the year 63. It had not fully recovered 
from the blow when Vesuvius suddenly resumed its ancient 
voleanic action, and buried the ill-fated city in a prodigious 
shower of hot ashes and scorie some 15 feetdeep. Imagina- 
tion labors in vain to realize the horrors of that day and night 
of fiery tempest, even with the aid of the graphic letters of 
Pliny the younger to Tacitus; the ground heaving under a long 
continued earthquake, the sea tossed to and fro, the heights 
covered with a black and portentous cloud riven by fire more 
terrible than lightning, the mass soon settling down on land 
and then the ashes falling so fast that people had to 
bestir themselves or be buried alive. The mass of the people 
escaped with their most valued treasures, bue the buried city 
was soon forgotten, and rested undisturbed until 1748; when, 
in sinking a well on the spot, several statues aud other relics 
were brought to light and stimulated publie curiosity. Excav. 
tions were commenced and have continued, with more or less 
zeal, the Italian government since 1861 having devoted a lib- 
At present the best half of the 


sea ; 


eral sum yearly to the work. 
city has been uncovered, but seventy years more will be need 
ed to open the remainder, unless more rapid progress is made. 

The streets are narrow, paved with large and irregular 
stone blocks fitted to each other, with three or four huge step- 
ping-stones at crossings; the houses of stone, uot over two 
stories high, vith flat wooden roofs, which were crushed and 
carbonized under the hot and heavy mass precipitated upon 
them and filling every crevice. Wood, cloth, grain, aud all such 
articles have perished, but many household implements in 
metal and terra-cotta ware, bronzes, statutes and the mosaics 
and frescoes on the walls of apartments are comparatively 
unharmed. 

The city looks strange with its uncovered forum and market- 
place, its theatre, and amphitheatre with seats for 10,000 spec- 
tators, its temples to Jupiter, Venus, Mercury and Isis, ita 
public baths, triumphal arches, fountains worn by the fps of 
many thousands, saloons with customers’ scores on the wall 
not yet paid, bake-shops and private dwelling, some of them 
evidently homes of luxury, the walls adorned with graceful 
fresco—paintings in fast colors, and on the stone floors here 
and there a ring, a bracelet, a few coins, a bronze or marble 
statuette, or, the owner's skeleton—for several hundred human 
fo ms have been found, some of them belonging to heroic souls 
that would not desert the post of duty, some to timid and help- 
less people, others apparently to robbers unable to escape 
with thoir spoils. The museums contain, among a vast num- 
ber of recovered articles, numerous plaster casts of these un- 
fortunates, formed in the mould made by the ashes that en- 
wrapped them in their prime of life, in various attitudes of 
agonized struggle and exhaustion. 

It was in August 24, in the year 79, inthe reign of Titus, 
nota decade after the destruction of Jerusalem, that Pompeii 
was buried; but the celebration of the 18th centennial was 
deferred for one month, on account of the heat. Sept. 24th, 
accordingly, 7,000 or 8,000 invited guests visited the ruins, as- 








sembled in the Basilica adjoining the vast forum—half a court 
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of justice and half market-place—listened to an address by 
Prof. Ruggiero, director of excavations, and to two appropriate 
Latin poems, and then witnessed the uncovering of ten apart- 
ments from which most of the superincumbent debris had al- 
ready been removed. Seven skeletons were discovered, figures 
m marble and bronze, vases and coins, glass beads, a dagger 
and knife with ivory handles, small bells, bottles, knives, 
forks, brooches, a large metal mirror and several other arti- 
cles of furniture, including some which we think of as ‘‘ modern 
inventions. One apartment was that of a bird-fancier, with 
various remnants of cages, seeds and the skeletons of birds 
which no one then had time or thought to let loose.— C hrisiian 
Weekly. 
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Lost on the Amazon, 





The most remarkable voyage down the Amazon river was 
made by a woman, Madame Godin des Adonnais, wife of one of 
the French commissioners, who started to join her husband in 
Cayenne by going down the Amazon. She embarked at 
Oanelos, on the Borbonaza, a tributary, with a company of 
eight persons, two, besides herself, being females. On the 
third day the Indians’who conducted their canoe deserted ; an- 
other Indian, whom they found sick in a hovel near the bank, 
and employed as pilot, fell from the canoe in endeavoring to 
pick up the hat of one of the company, and was drowned. The 
canoe, under their own management, soon capsized, and they 
lost all their clothing and provisions. Three men of the party 
now started for Andoas, which they supposed themselves to be 
within five or six days of, and never returned, The party left 
behind, now consisting of the three females and two brothers 
of Madame Godin, lashed a few logs together and attempted 
again to navigate; but their frail vessel soon went to pieces 
by striking against the fallen trees in the river. They then 
attempted to journey on foot along the banks of the river, but 
finding the growth here too thick and tangled for them to 
make any way, they struck off into the forest in hopes of find- 





ing a less obstructed path. 
They were soon lost; despair took possession of them, and 
they perished miserably of hunger and exhaustion. Madame 
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“Poor baby. Baby want water? Baby sick? 
gry? Poor baby. Polly so-o-o sorry.” 

Finally the child died, and the parrot slunk eway for the two 
day» preceding the funeral, and for two days was neither seen 
nor heard. On returning from the cemetery, the family met 
her, waddling along in the middle of the road, repeating to her- 
self in the tenderest and most mournful manner : 

“Where's little Warren? Poor baby? Baby sick? Baby 
want water? Poor baby. Polly’sso sorry.” 

She was picked up and teken back home, but never spoke 
another word until the day of her death, when she cried out, 
“hawks, hawks,” and the next minute was whisked away in the 
talons of a monstrous chicken hawk that had been watching 
for an opportunity to carry ber off for several hours.—Scholar’s 
Companion. 


Baby hun- 





The Lost Well, 


In the Sahara Desert only a few wells are found’; they are 
looked upon with reverence as the gift of God. It is not as some 
suppose a vast flat region, but interspersed with mountains; 
rocks of vast size are as common as sand. No country is so 
difficult to traverse, for there are no landmarks; the only trace 
a caravan leaves is the bones of the horses or camels that die 
by the way. Those who travel the desert carry water and 
food to lact them from well to well; and if they lose the route 
they all usually perish. 

An old legend tells us that a certain tribe had found a well 
among the mountains, and around it they lived in perfect 
happiness. The summer months they passed on the banks of 
the Nile. It was so curiously hidden that it was impossible 
to find it except in this way :—One of the tribe stayed all sum- 
mer there and on a certain day watched for the return of the 
others; they having arrived at acertain white camel-shaped 
mountain, made a fire and the watcher seeing this built one on 
his mountain, thus were they guided to the oases. 

At one time the tribe returned and built a fire but no re- 
sponse was elicited; they waited, they sought for the path, 
but all in vain, and they were obliged to return to Egypt, los- 
ing from hunger and thirst a very large number of the tribe— 





Godin, recovering from a swoon, which she supposes to have | the secret of the approach to the well had disappeared; it ex- 
been of many hours’ duration, took the shoes from her dead _, isted only in tradition. 


brother’s feet and started to walk, she knew not whither. Her 
clothes were soon torn to rags, her body lacerated by her ex- 
ertiuns in forcing her way through the tangled and thorny 
undergrowth, and she kept constently in a state of deadly 
terror by the howl of the tiger and the hiss of the serpent. 
is wonderful that she preserved her reason. Eight terrible 
days and nights did she wander alone in the howling wilder- 
ness, supported by a few berries and bird’s eggs. Providen- 


| 
It 
| tion—it was shaped like a camel. 


Nearly a hundred years passed, and a young man having 
escaped from the oppressions of the chief made his way into 
m untains. He traveled three days in search of a well, wan- 
dering among the valleys; finally he was obliged to ascend a 
mountains of dazzling whiteness. He remembered the tradi- 
Looking there he descried 
in the far distance what looked like the green tops of some 
palm trees. Towards these he pressed almost overcome with 


tially she struck the river at a point where two Indians (a man | heat, thirst and weariness. It was a beautiful spot; the palm 


and a woman) were just launching a canoe. They received her 
with kindness, furnished her With food, gave her a coarse cot- 
ton petticoat, which she preserved for years afterwards as a 
memorial of their goodness, and carried her in their canoe te 
Andoas, whence she found a passage down the river and joined 
her husband. Her hair turned gray from suffering, and she 
could never hear the incidents of her voyage alluded to with- 
out a feeling of horror that bordered on insanity.— Scholar's 
Companion. 
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Another Smart Parrot, 





A physician of Montgomery, Ala., owned a parrot which 
was the pride of the county. The negroes used to say, “Bress 
the Lord! dat’ar bird got white folks’ sense!” 

The doctor was frequently called out at night by some one’s 
‘‘halloo” at the front gate. Polly learned this, and one night 
when the doctor answered a shrill “halloo” by coming to the 
door and asking what was wanted, Polly answered from a 
bunch of rose-bushes,— 

“He! hi! ha! I fool the doctor that time; hi! he! ha!” 

Polly received a sound thrashing for this trick and was quite 
sullen for a week or so, when one dark, rainy night the doctor 
woke up to hear some one at the gate repeating his “halloo,” 
frequently. Going to the door he asked who was there. From 
the top of a tall Lombardy poplar the parrot screamed out in 
fiendish glee,— 

“Hal hal ha! You can’t catch Polly this time. 
can’t, you ean’t, you ean’t.”’ 

All the doctor’s pereuasive arts were called into requisition 
to get the parrot down from her high perch, but she could no}: 
be deceived, coaxed or flattered into doing as he commanded 
or intreated her. She resoluely kept her perch all night in 


You 





the rain; and waited until he started off next morning on his 
daily round before she ventured down. The doctor had a little 


trees had grown luxuriantly and tall ; only an aged man resided 


here, surrounded with a species of antelope. He was the 
the watcher who had been left. He had been unable to 
build the fire having fallen from the rocks. Nor could he find 
the way out. Since then stones have been set up to mark the 
way.—Scholar's Companion. 





Advice to City Boys. 





The Rev. Washington Gladden thinks that boys who are 
brought up in the city do not turn out as well as country boys. 
He gives in St. Nicholas some advice that all the CompANION 
boys who live in cities should read carefully :—“ There is your 
every-day school work, to which some of you might give a 
good deal more time, with great profit. If you will take the 
studies that you like least, and go at them with the determina- 
tion to master them—if you will put yourselves right down to 
the disagreeable parts of your school work with steady patience 
and hold yourselves to them till they are thoroughly done, you 
will get in such victories as these a discipline of will that is 
almost as good as you would get in hoeing a stony potato- 
field. Besides, there are lines of reading or of study that you 
could take up in connection with your school work in which 
you would find the best kind of discipline. If the boy who 
now spends almost all his afternoons in the park, or visiting 
boy-friends, and almost all his evenings at his club, or at the 
music hall, and who fills in the intervals of leisure with Fire- 
side Library stories, will make up his mind to give at least two 
solid honrs of every day to the reading of some instructive book 
—doing it of his own accord, doing it thoroughly, not fooling 
around two hours with the book in his hand, but holding his 
attention mght to it, whether he is specially enterested in it or 
not, till he comprehends it, and fixes it in his mind—that will 
prove to him a most valuable training. The boy who can doa 
thing like this can make a man of himself. He is not the chap 


boy aged about two years, for whom the parrot formed a strong | to be elbowed off the track by country boys, nor by anybody 


attachment, Warren was the child’s name, and by-and-by he | &lse. 


fell sick, The parrot moped around and appeared to be quite 

melancholy. At times, when ihe child was left alone for a few 

moments, Polly would hop up on the edge of the cradle, and, 

spreading cut her wings, she would vibrate them like fans, and 
sk as she had heard the nurse ask,— 
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_ Tue Teacners’ Ixstrrvte is an admirable monthly pub- 
lication for the wide-awake teacher.— Teachers’ Journal. 
f Horsrorp's Acrp Puosprate acts with decided benefit 
in cases of innutrition of the brain from abuse of alcohol. 
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Ix the March number, we published an article on 
“Amber” from the American Naturalist, without giving 
due credit to this valuable journal. We mark an article 
in an exchange, or book and at its close write “credit;” 
this is understood by the compositor—unless he happens 
to be a new one, as in this case. 


Borax Soap. 

In the advertisement for soap in another column ou 
readers will remember that Mr. Johnson the Petantee, is 
a zealous chemist; and in the light of chemistry he ha 
carefully studied the medicinal properties of the in- 
gredients, which he has mingled in its manufacture. He 
has applied Borax and oatmeal to the manufacture of soap 
Forthwith the shops advertise “Pure Borax” for washing 
purposes. He has mixed Iodine and Bran in a soap for 
washing the feet. Then we see the magic effect of the 
composition in the cure of corns, bunions, and tender feet. 
There is no better, or purer soap than these varieties sold 
by Mr. Gill, and made by Mr. Johnson's methods. 





Waar a Tetepnone Dip,—An Indian who was suspect- 
ed of stealing some horses was brought to a telephone and 
told that the ‘Great Spirit” would talk through it. The 
Indian was astonished at the command to “ give up those 
stolen horses,” and tremblingly, promised if his life was 
spared he would restore the horses—and he did so. 
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The Greatest Blessing. 

A simple, pure, harmless remedy, that cures every time, 
and prevents disease by keeping the blood pure, stomach 
regalar, kidneys and liver active, is the greatest blessing 
ever conferred upon man...’ Hop Bitters is that remedy, 
and its proprietors are being blessed by thousands who 
have been saved and cured by it. Will you try it? See 
another column,—LZagle. 








Commerce or New Yorx.—There was an increase of 
2,321 arrivals of vessels at this port over that of last year. 
In 1878 the United States led in the number of sailing ves- 
sels trom foreign ports. 





Farmers Get Fooled 

when they buy Butter Powders and colored salts, and big 
bottles of cheap coloring stuff, if they expect to get as good 
a Butter Color, as the Perfected Butter Color made by 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. The others 
have tried to imitate the excellence of this, the original 
color, but have wholly failed. Farmers should use only 
the “ Perfected.” Sold by Druggists and Merchants gen- 
erally. 





A very curious number, 142,857, which multiplied by 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 gives the same figures in the same order, 
beginning at a difterent point, but if multiplied by 7 gives 
all nine: 
142,857x1—142, 857. 
142,857x2—285,714. 
142,857x3—428,571. 
142,857x4—571,428. 
142,857x5—714,285. 
142,857x6— 857,142. 


142,857x7—999,999. 
— 


D. Appteton & Co. have on exhibition a monster peti- 
tion, containing over 44 feet of pames, that was sent to the 
Board of Education in Little Rock, Ark., asking for the 
adoption of their popular Series of Readers in the public 
schools of the city. That the petition was not longer is 
said to be because there were no more citizens to sign it. 
This shows that the books will have a cordial reception 
there. They deserve it. 


Tue Crops of 1879 are said to be an increase of $415,- 
000,000 upon those of the year before. 

CumpreN should never be stupidly joked at when they 
blunder in answering a question. 


Keep your bowels and kidneys in healthy state by the 
use of Kidney-W ort. 








Fast Horses.— The largest sum ever paid for a horse iu 
England was close on to $72,000. 
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An excellent paper for teachers is the N. Y. Scuoor 
Journal, published weekly by EB. L: Kellogg & Co. They 
also published Toe Scnotar’s Companton, which contains 
original and ‘valuable features making it one of the best of 
educatgrs.— The Voice. 
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BRAIN 


AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results in all forms of impaired vitality, nervous 


xhaustion, or weakened digestion. 


It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseasés of debility. 


brain and nerves. For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infant and grown persons, by feeding the 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 





“My Back Aches So, ; | 


“Ts it possbile that Mr. Godfrey isyap and 
at work, and cured by so simple a remedy ?” 
“T assure you it is true that he is entirely | 


cured, and with nothing but Hop Bitters; | 
and only ten days ago his doctors gave him | 


up and said he must die!” 

“Well-a-day! That is remarkable! I 
will go this day and get some for my poor 
George—I know hops are good.”—Salem 
Post. 


A Waspr'’s Srratecy.—Mr. Seth Green 
says that one morning, when he was watch- 
ing a spider’s nest, on the side opposite the 
opening. Creeping noiselessly around to- 
ward the entrance to the nest, the wasp 
stopped a little short of it, and for a moment 
remained perfectly quiet. Then reaching 
out one of his antenne, he wriggled it be- 
fore the opening and withdrew it. This 
overture had the desired effect, for the boss 
of the nest, as large a spider as one ordinar- 
ily sees, came out to See what was wrong 
and to set it to rights. No sooner had the 
spider emerged to that point at which he 
was at the worst disadvantage, than the 
wasp, with a quick movement, thrust his 
sting into the body of his foe, killing him 
easily and almost instantly. The experi- 
* ment was repeated on the part of the wasp, 
and when there was no response from the 
inside he became satisfied, probably, that he 
held the fort. At all events, he proceeded 
toenter the nest and slaughter the young 
spiders, which were afterward lugged off 
one ata time. 





Given up by Doctors. 

and I feel miserable” said a hard-working 
man, The doctor questioned him and found 
that he had been habitually costive for 
years, that now his kidneys were dis- 
ordered and his whole system deranged. 
Kidney-Wort was recommended and taith- 
tully taken and in a short{time every trouble 
was removed. The cleansing and tonic 
power of this medicine on the bowels and 
kidneys is wonderful. 


Chromo Printing by Hand. 

Our own fixed belief (after much use) of 
the excellence of the Electrograph, for both 
color and plain works, is being fully 
sustained everywhere. The manager, Col. 
Redington (himeelf a College Gradaate) has 
had in his employ some of the best chemists 
in America, and has kept the Electrograph 
absolutely unrivaled, Sympathizing fully in 
the teacher’s work, and believing in the 
nimble sixpence rather than the slow shil- 
ling, he makes offers to teachers which 
they cannot afford to ignore. His adver- 
tisement to-day refers to the appreciation 
teachers are showing, One of the pro- 
minent School Commissioners near enough 
N. Y. City to have explored the entire 
market frequently and thoroughly, has just 
ordered at one time for his teachers fifty- 
three Electrographs, because they were the 
best and the cheapest to be found any- 
where. 


Bargains in Books. 
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New York and Lond London Book Co., 
1191 Broadway, New York. 
$5r S20%% 


day at home. Samples worth $5 free 
Onaateksrnscos & on, Portland, Maine 








MADAME ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and 
Largely Used in New 
York City and Vicinity 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 60 & Téc A BOTTLE. 
One of the Best, Cheapest 
AND MOST 


Effectual of Remedies. 
BD ae if used according to directions, to cure or 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Wheoping Cough 
Astima, and al! Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
A Purely Vegetable Expectorant; not a violent reme 
dy; and very agrecabie to the taste. 

*,* If you have a cold, it ever so slight, do not fail to 
give the Balsam atrial. The timely use of a 2c bottle 
will often prove it to be worth a hundred time its cost. 

The % bottle contains four times as much as the We 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





The Only Remedy 
THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
THE LIVER, 

THE BOWELS, 


and the KIDNEYS. 
M4 This combined action gives it won- 
derful power to cure all diseases, 


BIL CONSTIPATION 
KIDKEY COMPLALS URINARY , 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAK- 
AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 


by causing free action of these organs 
and restoring their power to throw off ¥\ 
disease, 
Whe een bey et ‘ie 
Why frightened over ed over disordered K Klaneys H 
whrk have sleepless nights ? 











(A Medicine, not a Drink,) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 
(> THE Purzst axp Best Mepicat Qv 
OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. 


and especially Female Complaints. 
$1000 IN GOLD. 


Ho! Cove Cunz is the sweetest, safest and be 
Ask Children. 


Hop Pap os Stomach, L lve 


superior to all others. ae 








BUCKEYE BELL nen = 


Bells of Pure 


hools, Fire A arma, warms, ee. FU 


WARRANTED. sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 











PATENT IMPROVED BORAX, 


Garmes 





FOR EUROPE “te HOLY LAND. 


Third Annual Educational Excursion, Summer and Fall of 1880. 


Excursion Tours through ENGLAND, SooTLaND, HoLLayD, BeL_oium, Germany, Avernia, ITaLy, Switzer 
LAND, Franog, etc., with Grand Supplementary Excursions to Egypt and Palestine. Al) the Great Musical, Art- 
and Educationa) Centers of the Old World to be visited, including Berlin, Dresden Leipsig, Prague, Vienna, and 
other important cities omitted in previous excursions ; also, London, Paris, Rome, Naples, and the most pictur. 
esque scenery of all the countries named, including the most beautiful of the Scotch, Swiss, and Italian Lakes, the 
High Alps of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine Passes,etc. All tours include fret-clase travel, hote 
accommodations, fees, etc. 

For prices, explanatory pamphiet, and further particulars, address 


E. TOURJEE, Music, Hall, Boston, Mass, 


jaune. ”—A book of 64 pages, with & iNustrations, gives a most interesting account of 
» BB, post-paid. 





“A Summer 
jormer excursion. 














For Fine Writing, No. |, 303, o»4 Ladies, 170. For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 
and Stub Point, 849, For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, end 


Falcon, 873, 9O3. Other Styles to suit ali hands. 
Sample Cards, Price Liste, ete.. furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
ROMES ASK FOR 





FORSALE BY ALL DEALER 


ESTERBROOK& CO 
FALCON PEN 





TEEL PED 


WRAENORKOERCE 25 SRIRA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, WN. J. 


PETROLEUM JELLY. 


VASELINE. 


GRAND MEDAL 


At the Philadelphia Exposition. 


Silver Medal at the Paris Expesitien. 


The most valuable family remedy known for the treat- 
ment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin Sones, rheu- 
yy chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids 
od 180 lso for coughs, colds, sore f \roat, hang and diph- 

eria, etc. 

TS cee by the leading physicians of Eu- 


ae oy tollet articles made from pure Vaseline—such as 
POMADE VASELINE. 
VASELINE COLD CREAM. 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE, and . 
VASELINE TOILET SOAPS, 





SWMPLES An Pies ou aricT™ 


IMPORTANT 


To Teachers, who are invited to investigate the mar 
velous curative properties of 


DR, JEROME KIDDER'S 


Electro Medical Apparatus 


and become agents for the sale of them, and realize « 
large profit in addition to the great good accomplished 
in restoring to bealth those afflicted with most any o 
the long list of chronic disorders. Any intelligent per- 
sen can understand the uve of the Apparatus by referring 
to the manual of instructions which sccompsaies each 
mechine. Send six cent postage stamp ior forty p 
Descriptive Pampbiet, prices, etc. 


Address, ALBERT KIDDER & OO., 

















—are superior to any similar ones. Try them. (Successors) ® BROADWAY, NEW YLORK. 
COLCATE & CO.,, Sole Agents, 
25 yh.8° Si" AI Sabet 
DENTAL ROOMS 
—OF— 
DR. W. J. STEWART, | CASH PAID 


Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 


234 STREET, AND 9% AVE. | 


RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


| Plastic fillings for breken down and sensitive description. F 
teeth a speciality. Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Will send to any part of the City or 





WM. JOHNSON’S suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


THE BEST TRUSS 


IODINE AND BRAN 


SOAP, 


A speedy cure for Corns, Bunions and Tender Feet. All 
inteligeat peo poole SS know the properties of Borax, Iodine 











+" by their happy combination in soap, te EVER USED. 
obeying their directions ft Will make the ale The Genuine ELASTIC 
For Sale by THOS. GILT, Borex Soap Office TRUSS is worn with perfect 
W, New York. comfort, night and day, re- 
And all druggists throughout the country. taining rupture under the 
STATEN ISLAND hardest exercise or severest 


Sold at GREATLY REDUCED PRicEs, and sent by 
Send fur full descrip- 
TRUSS CO., 8 Broad- 


strain. 
mail, to all parts of the ox att 
tive ‘Giresier vo SY. ELASTIC 


Closing the Winter Term. 


When any teacher closes bis winter term 
and wants payiwe business, be sure and 
write to us; we have what is Goop anc 
PAYING. E. L. Kettoce & Co. 


$56: week in your own town Terms and $5 outfit 
ree Address, Haus ev Tt & Co.,Portland , Ma'ue 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New ae 
Branch Cae ae > 4a New York; 
Eighth Stree is 28 Fulton Btre Street (¢ (cor. oh ti 
ery,) Brooklyn; ano y vent Baltimore 8 timore. 
Dye or Clean all styles of Letter a oe iectanen 
ot Curtains 


Shaw t 1 kinds 
reese Beck Sea. a - and retrrned by ex- 


$777 same 4 YEAR and expenses enact og 











ite. Outit free 
AuBusta, Maine 
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___. PUBLISHERS, 


POTTER, alnsw AINSWORTH. & CO., 
35 and 87 Park Place, New. York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Pa son, De Byles & Scribuer’s New Manual of 
ee  ~ Copy Books. 
5 J 
artholomew's Industrial Drawing Series. 
PRIMARY P Bdsbeo CaRDs. 
TEACHERS’ AL TO Books. 
GuIDE To CaRD 


Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blank 
Vicars Xi Retail Price 5 cts" N 2” 


McVicar’s Nati Lt Se BR, o 2 10 cts. 


Th zasirial 1c i. An Hien 

e t " 
sand Br a Pra thea Bertes tie Brice emen 
po on, Le 

ce, 10 an 

Greene *s G Graded bj 2 Blanks. 


Desert tive Catelon ce with Rates of Introduction 
furnished on application, Correspondence solicited. 


LAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINGER, Pvuv.icnens, Purra., Pa, 


Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


Ogtiines of Histery,—Outlines of History ; vith 
riginal Tables, Chronological, Genealogical and 
erary, 1 vol., 288 pages, oblong dto, cloth, 


Hipptorical Questions, Logically Arranged and 


The companion-book to Outlmes of History. 1 yol. 
inne ow cloth,{@1.75. 


Mdontainin 

enigal 4 a chronologice! series of 100 Ocheres Mapes, 
saactrating successive pe riods, from the dawn of 

to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong enage. cloth, 


Histe etertens Chart, or, Histo 
at a glance the Rise, 
if tae important Nations, from tLe earli 
until the present day. This Chart is pebiished ‘in fo four 
Gpfect forms 
whee’ For terms ‘and other information, address the pub- 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


~628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


———_——_— — — ee 

















PUBLISHERS OF 

MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
WONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. | 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
3REENE'’S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
seobaned New U.S. History. 

ODRICH'S Child's History. . 
ROYSE'S American Literature." pony S 
4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. 








RORHER’S” BOOK-KEEPING. 


The five books sent o 
teachers for examination 
for $3.50, or any one book 


Counting House,. 
for half price, but only in 


Lectures, $1.00 “Key 300 
y to request 8 acoom: led by the money. 
special terms for introduction write to 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 8t. Louis, Me 


SOMETHING Nan 
—FOR— 


» SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


UNDER THE .PALMS 


[BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


X 
~ as pon dcripture A ie pentoct bap. 9 
ft Lee 


be Died to fs, 
PALMS Beh cole, and ts 4 _e 
FLORAL SUNDAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, 
CHRISTMAS. 
SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 
AND EAST 








It pone med with Lamy musical and floral eae, 
represents Christ asthe Deliverer. The music is 
bright, PGaple and lasting. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS ' 


find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what they 
have long sought for. 


Price, 30 cents, by mail ; $3 a doz. by express 
Bihgie specimen copy sént on receipt of % cents, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 W. Fourth 8St., Cincinnatti, 
And 89 Broadway, NewYork. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
4 New Book on this Subject in Press. 


—By= 
AMOS M,. KELLOGG, 
EDITOR OF THE 
NEW YURK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
CONTENTS 
the Result ot Good Manage 
of 





A.M., 


i 


Chap. 







Management. 


BESeeaperep | 


This will be a book of great practical value. Price $1 
-paid. Sent asa premium for one new Journal or 
stitute, cr four Companion subscribers. 
E. L. KELLOGG &.Co. 


Writing and Business Forms. Motel Dic 


COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


QUaEro DICTIONARY. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 


ary sheep. $10.00. 

. AAR and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
ee) 

ACADEMIC DICTIONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


Half roan. 
COMP ySHEEe (aa ey HenstvE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
ry 
TARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
Y. Illustrated. 16mo. Halt 


@ cents. 
POCKET DICTIONARY. Lllustrated. %mo. Clow. 68 
: roan, flexible, 8 cts.; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 


fit special aids to students, in addition toa very 
fall ncing and defining vocabulary, make Wor 
cester's, in the opinion of our pes distinguished ‘ednea- 
tors, the most complete, 2s well as by far the cheapest 
tiomries of our language. 


J B. LIPFINOCOT™ & CO., Faiener 
& 717 Market-st., Philadel 





Th NEWEST MUSIC BOOKS 


American Anthem Book, 


with 100 and good — Iams ( BS tee doz) By J. 
i. Tupser ced A'S. AZRE ea by A. N. Joumn- 
son. These anthers are Anuar. Eaited geod, and suffic- 
iently numerous to provide two forevery Sunday in the 
year. 


Dow’s SACRED QUARTETS 
FOR MALE VOICES. toward 1. Dow. 








| 
Targht by the ara , 
“Bevelcpment a aad Fe i 


$2.00. Per Dozen, $18.00. 
This is a fine collection, which furnishes excellent 
materia) for bringing ou ont § the talent of the Male Quartets 
that can now be formed in almost waned Us Sises every choir. 


The Deluge. 
NEW CANTATA. By St. Saens. 


Price in Boards $1.00. Paper 80 cents. 
This is just the ie to adopt a Cantata for Chorus 
practice, and the Deluge has the advantage otf 
striking music, and impreseive words words. Not 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book. 


By A. N. Johnson. Price $1.50. 
sn comeaiote eany easy tnstructor for Reed Organs, ada 
the wants of those re wish to learn 
easy light music and easy sacred music 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


0. B, DITSON & OO., 843 B’dway New York. 


BOOKS at COST. 


b GREAT PROPOSITIONS § 


EZITo the Readers of the! 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


PROPOSITION 1. 


The Normal Question Book 
for only $1.25. Regular price, $1.50. 
PROPOSITION Il. 
Methods of Teaching 
a—OF— 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


For only $1.00. Regular pri: $1.25. 


—— 


PROPOSITION IIl. 


Normal Outlines and Normal Teacher, 


One year for only $1.50. Regular price 
would be $2.00. 


cult, 


ote 











t= 
PROPOSITION IV.2 
AfCOPY EACH OF THE} 

Normal Question Book, Methods of Teaching 
in Ceuntry Schools and “ NermaljTeach- 
:er” Parsing Book, for only $2.00. 

a— 

PROPOSITION V. 

vA COPY EACH{OF THE 
Normal Question Book, Methods of Teaching 

in Country Schools, ** Nermal Teacher” 
Parsing Book, Nermal Outlines of 
the Common School Branches 
and the Normal Teacher, 
one year for only 
$3.00 00. 

x uese prongaitions sre made ondy tothe readers ofthe 


other pa. They are made for several reasons, one of 
whichis the introduction of our books where they are 


not 
These propositions will pes good only DaYs frem 
date cee D which the advertisement ase 
out cevayemmmens caure it om your order. 
It will ~A- to order at once. This ad vertieement may 
a 
ese pro positions are the test ever oy an 
publisher. Sone Wires in ¢ every countr: — 
Address all aan _ 


pobiching Hoe aa 
Send soc, for 


Waa. 
— Chiongo® 
per ial me ee Edace 


Prop'r, “ Normal Teacher” 
e, = Tg - 











ae Soom vassing for the Fire- 
$7 a ms and Outfit Free, Ad- 
Ay CKERY. Augusta, Maine. 


his. | trial and if not better than any other you need not keep it. 


THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


THE MARVEL OF THE AGE! 


New Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press, 
100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in 20 Minutes, 
Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers. 


The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process and the only 
ones who can obtain a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph 
here and in Europe have caused hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for 
sale, and have disgusted many with the process; to all such we say give the Hektograph a 
Among those who are using the Hek 
tograph after trying and discarding several of the imitations, are: 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAPH CO, AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY CO. 

And Hundreds of Others. 


Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. 
genuine one only. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Circular. 


HEKTOGRAPH CO., 


22 and 24 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK. 
3 avo {118 SOUTH teh aT. B 


NORMAL QUESTION BOOK 


BIG MONEY FOR ALL! 
Agents Wanted for the Normal Question Book, Normal Teacher, 
Methods of Teaching in Country Schools, and Normal Outlines of the 
Common School Branches. 


Buy the 


44 BLOOMFIELD S8T.. Beston. 
155 MUNROE ST., Chicago. 





The best works ever offered to Canvassers. ee for terms and full particulars. 


J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. 


METHODS OF TEACHING 


THE SALVATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE 

“AED. 

INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 

CROWTH AND PROTECTION OF 

INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 

A_ SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN NTINUED 
FEVERS, AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL 
ACENT IN ALL DISEASES OF THE 
STOMACH AND INTESTINES. 


——__ + +—_—__— 


Saal TVWYON FHL 
IN COUNTRY ” SCHOOLS. 








SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE. 


AN 












D esier 


Ninn ALTO) 


J[lMcsrivea trom tne. v Dietetic Preparation is, in composition, principally the CLUTEN 
Jl serves from the WHITE WINTER FLINT WHEAT CEREAL, a solid extract, a 
Invention of an eminent @hemist. It has not only been highly recommended but 
certified to by a large number of Chemists and Physi ting a very high degree 
of medical science--as the Safest, Most Acceptable and Reliable Food for the Crowth and 
Protection of INFANTS and CHILDREN, and for MOTHERS lIacking Sufficient Nourish- 
ment their offspri 
vanke those ne AE made from animal or vinous matter, which are tlabie to 
stimulate the brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces in its siementary compo~ 
sition--That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. That which makes good Fiesh and 
Bicod. That which is easy of Digestion--never constipating. That which Is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which acts as a preventive of those Intestinal Disorders 
Incidental to ae eee pw og oo Ninn Bv__ 
And, while it wou fficul con- 
celve of anything In Food or Dessert more Nohis RUGRIS Ty A 
Creamy and Delicious, or more Nourishing ARMACIS 
IW THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
"2 OF THE or — 
UNITED STATES 


and ing as an aliment in Fevers, 
Pulmonary Complaints, Dyspepsia and Cen- 
eral Debility, its Rare Medicinal Excellence in 
JOHN CARLE & SONS.NEW YORK, 
11 negiected, may rapidly 
T into quick consam| 
feelings, matter dropping into the throat, i _ BSN per 


CONSUMPTION vet FEVER 
come ores mace Sete 


Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera Infantum has 
~~? = INHALENE 


been Incontestably proven. 
yy eg ge 
) PIN TREE T hb, by simply 
con te - 
ae 






































: Hom 
Sea oar wrmpnes pai and ont) ante MILLER, M.D, 


case will have immediate and cs and careful: atte 
fer Cheater and Terme. Name this area all eters 

with able and carefu ey nappa, As RCH STS., 
HE mc she Les 


HOME MEDICINE ahora ‘ 
Tijend Co. te Heer Ss ly eos west wan ee NA Se nt 
od wolely 








miles ba 7 A ‘West Point. A 








pleasant ‘and perfectly Lecetien. Feo -strest, ©. Y. ° 
Fer apaapeike accra A expenses guaranteed to Agents. 
Muse B. Cancer, Germantown, Pa, $77 Susit free, Buaw & Con Augusta, Maine 














